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Estimate Is Made | President Dedicates Sanctuary 
OfMineral Wealth) or Birds in State of Florida 


On Public Lands 


Geological Survey Outlines 
Extent of National Re- 
sources on Areas Owned 

By Government. 


Two Hundred Billon 
Tons of Coal Available | 


Oil, Gas, Shale and Phosphate 
Conserved in Large Quan- 


Mr. Coolidge Says Gift to Nation by Edward W. Bok 
Illustrates That Generosity of Americans Is Not 
Prompted by Class Consciousness. 


President Coolidge, in an address, de- 
livered February 1, dedicating a bird 
sanctuary and singing tower at Moun- 
tain Lake, Fla., declared that advantages 
enjoyed by people of moderate means, 
were never so great as at present. 

“Not only is their income proportion- 
ately greater than ever before,” the 
President said, “but their whole method 
of life, their opportunities to secure 
benefits which but a short time ago were 
the exclusive possession of the rich, have 
been tremendously increased.” 


public art galleries, popular concerts and | 
public parks. | 
The sanctuary and tower, gifts of | 
Edward W. Bok, of Philadelphia, to the 
nation, are another illustration, the 
President declared, “that the men of 
wealth of the United States are not bent | 
on the accumulation of money merely | 
for its own sake, or that they may use 
it in selfish and ostentatious display.” 
“The charities of this nation,” he said, 
“stand on a plane which is occupied by 
them alone. They have never been 


(The full text of the address will be|tainted with any effort to hold back the 





Dédline Is Recorded 


In Wholesale T rade 


Sales in 1 928 Decreased .6 Per 
Cent from Previous Year. 


Wholesale distribution of commodities 
in the calendar year 1928 decreased six- 
tenths of 1 per cent from 1927, accord- 
ing to figures compiled by the Federal 
Reserve Board and made public Feb- 
ruary 1, The Board’s statement showed 
also that there had peen a decrease in 
December from December, 1927, and that 
this decline was greater than was usual 
at that season of the year. The full text 
of the Board’s statement follows: 

Wholesale distribution decreased in 
December more than is usual at that 
season, according to reports received 
from firms in the nine lines of trade 
included in the Federal Reserve Board’s 
index. The volume of sales during the 


[Reduced Rates 


_ Sought on Grain 


| 
| ff air, Governor of Kansas 
| Tells Senate Com- 

| mittee. 


\Canadians Declared 


To Have Advantage 


Interstate Commerce Commis- 


| sion Criticized for Failing to 


From Southwest 


‘Present Schedules Are Un-| 


° found on Page 2). 
tity for Future Use of pe nwt ba 2g 


American People. ing up of a new era in the United States 


in which an attempt has been made to 
give to the people at large what in other 


The President referred to the open-; 


Although the area of public lands in 
the United States is relatively small, | 
Federal holdings contain coal resources | 
estimated at 200,000,000,000 tons, oil | 
and gas fields producing 33,000,000 bar- 
rels annually, and oil shale areas from | 
which a total of 60,000,000,000 barrels 
may possibly be extracted, the Geological 
Survey, Department of Interior, said in | 
a statement made public February 1. | 

The full text of the statement, dis- 
cussing the plan for classifying public | 
lands with reference to their hizhest | 
use in connection with the Government 
policy of conserving the resources on the 
public lands, follows: 

In the public domain there are 30,000,- 
000 acres of coal land which contain 200,- 
000,000,000 tons of fuel for the future. 
This single item gives an idea of the 
latent values that still remain in Gov- 
ernment-owned land. 


Rich in Resources. 

“While the area of land still remaining 
in public ownership,” said President 
Coolidge in his recent message to Con- 
gress, “is small compared with the vast 
area in private ownership, the natural 
resources of those in public ownership | 
are of immense present and future value. 
This is particularly true as to minerals 
and water power.” 


There are half a million acres of phos- 
phate land that can supply 8,000,000,000 
tons of this essential fertilizer as its 
need on A er’ real= 
ized. There is an undetermined acreage 
of potash deposits, the best of which yet 
discovered are on public’lands. 

There are 65 developed oil and gas 
fields with an annual production of 33,- 
000,000 barrels of oil. There are 4,000,- 
000 acres of oil shale from which possi- 
bly 60,000,000,000 barrels of oil can be 
extracted when high prices arrive to 
warrant the higher cost. 


Conservation Policy. 

The general policy of the Federal 
Government as reflected in recent legis- 
lation is to retain the ownership of the 
principal natural resources of its remain- 
ing public lands, permitting the devel- 
opment of these resources only under 
lease or permit. In order to carry out 
this policy it is necessary to examine 
and classify all the. public lands with 
reference to their highest use or value. 
This work of classifying all the public 
lands and leasing the mineral lands has 
been assigned to the Geological Survey. 
Efficient beneficial use of the lands is 
the purpose of classification. 

An indication of the extent to which 
use is now being made of our mineral 
and water power resources, under per- 
mit or lease, may be gleaned from the 
following statistics: 

Out of a total of nearly 13,000,000 
horsepower now developed in the United 
States, more than 4,500,000 horsepower 
is developed on public lands or navigable 
streams, under authorization of the Fed- 
eral Government. 


From the passage of the mineral leas- 


[Continued on Page 10, Colum: 7.] 


Senate to Be Advised 


Of Ship Sales Policy| 


Expansion of Service Required, 
Shipping Board Will Say. 


The Shipping Board will advise the 
Senate that it is its policy to sell the 
remaining government-owned shipping 
services as speedily as possible, but un- 
der conditions that will guarantee con- 


tinued operation and expansion of the 
service under the American flag, it was 
stated orally February 1, at the offices 
of the Board. The information prob- 
ably will be sent to the Senate, in re- 
sponse to a recent resolution, on Feb- 
ruary 2, according to the official oral an- 
nouncement. 

The resolution asked information rela- 
tive to the contemplated sale of the 
Untied States Lines and American Mer- 
chant Lines, upon which bids recently 
were opened. The Board now has the 
bids under advisement, it was stated, 

The highest bids are those of P.’ W. 
Chapman, Ine., of New York, offering 
$16,082,000 for all of the vessels of both 
lines, and of J. A. Winchester and Com- 
pany jointly with Gibbs Brothers, of 
New York, offering $10,000,000 for the 
vessels minus two of the United States 
Lines’ ships. Both offered ot augment 
the services. 

The report which will be submitted to 
the Senate shows, acording to the oral 
announcement, that the United States 
Lines are operating at an approximate 
annual loss of $400,000, with t*2 Mer- 
chant Lines showing very little loss or 
profit. The Board wiil dispose of its re- 
maining lines only if adequate bids are 
made, it will be stated, in order that the 


days had been enjoyed only by a for- 
tunate and privileged few. This move- 
ment, he said, began with popular edu- 
eation and has been supplemented by 


rising tide of a demand for the abolition 
of privilege and the establishment of 
equality, but have rather been the re- 
sult of a sincere philanthropy. 

“They have not come from any class 
consciousness; certainly, not from any 
class fear. They represent, in all its 
beauty and purity, the love of man and 
the desire to benefit the human race.” 








Federal Supervision 
Favored for Foreign 
Service Construction 


House Committee Urges Util- 
ization of Existing Govern- 
ment Agencies in Build- 
ing Program. 


Machinery designed to protect the 
Government in the economical and expe- 
| ditious completion of the foreign service 
building program under the foreign 
| buildings act—diplomatic, consular and 
other structures abroad—is proposed to 
be set up by H. R. 15735, which has been 
| just reported to the House by the Com- 
|mittee on Foreign Affairs. The bill 
would continue. according to the Com- 
mittee, the same policy as at present of 
utilizing existing Government: i 
i“to assure competent and trustworthy 
supervision of the construction.” 


| Agreement on Joint Rates 
Via Barge Lines Reached 


A tentative agreement on joint rail 
and water rates between the Inland 
Waterways Corporation and the rail- 
roads has been reached, according to an 
announcement by the Secretary of War, 
Dwight F. Davis, February 1, which fol- 
lows in full text: 

I have been informed by Maj. Gen. T. 
Q. Ashburn, chairman of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, that a tenta- 
tive joint rate agreement, subject to 
approval, has been reached by officials 
of the railroads and Waterways Corpora- 
tion, as a result of the conferences on 
| joint rates, recently held in Washington. 
‘I appreciate the spirit in which both 
sides carried on the conferences. If the 
agreement is approved by the railroad 
executives and by me, I regard it as the 
most important development for the 
whole waterways movement in coordina- 
tion and cooperation with the railroads 
that has ever been accomplished. 


‘Atlantic Coast Line 


“To Issue Securities 





month was slightly smaller than during | ; 
~ emenceding month a year ago. = | Act Under Hoch-Smith 
the individual lines women’s clothing . 

and boots and shoes showed the largest | Resolution. 
decreases in comparison with December, | 


The Foreign Service Building Commis- 
sion, consisting of four members of Con- 


$3,724,000 in Gold Mort- 


gress, already has made provision, by 
|arrangement with the Secretary of the 
Treasury, for the preparation of working 
drawings and specifications and for fur- 
nishing technical advice and the approval 
of plans by the Supervising Architect’s 
Office of the Treasury Department, in so 
far “as this may be possible without 
prejudice to their regular work.” 


Advantages Emphasized. 


If this proposed legislation becomes 
effective, the Committee says, expert 
technical personnel will be made immedi- 
ately available for Government service 
at a minimum of expense with the fol- 
lowing advantages: 

(1) The Government would be using 
its established agencies for the award 
and execution of construction contracts. 
(2) If the work is carriéd on by regular 
Government officials, it will have the 
stamp of official work throughout its 
progress, which will be of greatest assist- 
ance in eliminating charges which other- 
wise would be imposed on private enter- 
prise, and in expediting formalities con- 
nected with the import of materials, the 
obtaining of permits, and the solution of 
various practical questions which _in- 
evitably arise in the progress of the 
work. (3) It will be appreciated by the 
public as a business-like move on the 
part of the Government. 

The report (House Rept. 2291 70th 
Cong., 2nd Sess.) says :hat where the 
buildings contemplated in the foreign 
service building program are constructed 
under contract it is essential the Gov- 
ernment be represented at the site of 
the project by an engineer who will see 
to it that the materials and workman- 
ship entering into the buildings are in 
accordance with the requirements of the 
contracts, plans and specifications, that 
partial payments made as the work 
progresses are represented by the value 
of material and labor delivered to the 





[Continued on Page 2, Column 7. 


I. C. C. Hears Arguments o 
Representative o 


To establish the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission under 
the Boiler Inspection Act to order the 
railroads to equip locomotives with 
mechanically operated firedoors, it is not 
necessary to show that such equipment 
is essential to safety in operation, it was 
contended by Thomas Stephenson, coun- 
sel for the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, in. argument 
February 1 before the Commission in 
the proceeding in Docket Nos. 20247 and 
20746 on complaints brought by the Ohio 
Public Utilities Cc.:mission and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen. 

The proceeding came before the Com- 
|mission on a proposed report by Special 
| Examiner John L. Rogers, in which he 
| recommended a finding that the safety 
|of railroad employes and passengers re- 
|quires that steam locomotives shall be 
equipped with mecharically operated 





Government may not lose excessively, | firedoors. 


Authority to Require Railroads to Install 
Firedoors on Locomotives Is Questioned 


gage Bonds to Reim- 
burse Capital. 





The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad has | 
| been granted authority by the Interstate 
|Commerce Commission to procure au- 
thentication and delivery of $3,724,000 of 
4% per cent general unified mortgage 
50-year gold bonds to be held in the car- 
rier’s treasury subject to further order 
of the Commission. 

The report of Division 4 in Finance 
Docket No. 7230, dated January 26 anc 
made public February 1 follows in full | 
text: 

The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Com- 
pany, a common carrier by railroad en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, has duly 
applied for authority under section 20a 
of the interstate commerce act to pro- 
cure the authentication and delivery to 
it in temporary or definitive form of 
$3,724,5386.16 of series-A 4% per cent 
general unified! mortgage 50-year gold 
bonds. No objection to the granting of 
the application has been presented to us. 

The applicant represents that during 
the year 1927 it expended for additions 
and betterments $3,724,536.16, of which 
$3.503,834.07 was for road and $220,- 
702.09 for equipment. There are excluded 
from the total given certain items con- 
sisting of donations and expenditures 
from income not to be capitalized, ex- 
penditures for improvements financed 
through the issue of capital stock, here- 
tofore authorized by us, and expenditures 
reserved to cover any necessary adjust- 
ments, and subsequently to be submitted 
as a basis for capitalization. The details | 
of these items and expenditures are given 
in the application, 

The proposed bonds are to be authen- 
ticated under and pursuant to section 10 | 
{of Article I of the general unified 50- | 
‘year gold mortgage dated April 1, 1914, | 


] 





[Continued on Page 6, Column 7. 





f Counsel for Carriers and 
f Union Labor. 


Mr. Stephenson stated that the de-| 
fendant railroads seem to take the posi- 
tion that the Commission has no juris- 
diction unless it finds that a mechani- 


cally-operated door is essential to safety | 
in operation. To say that the absence 
of such a device creates unnecessary peril 
is not to .ay that the device is essen- 
tial to safety, Mr. Stephenson argued. 

4 He cited a decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States holding that 
a Georgia state law requiring installation 
of mechanical firedoors and cab cur- 
tains is invalid, as these devices for 
health and comfort in their nature come 
within the scope of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Both Mr. Stephen- 
|son and counsel for the Ohio Public 
| Utilities Commission stated that they had | 
;no exceptions to the report proposed 
by the examiner. 

| . B. B. Cain, counsel for the short line 


tons, 
|the previous best year for the industry 





! 


| [Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 


1927, while the largest increases were 
in the sales of dri ‘s and furniture. 
Figures for the er as a whole show 


[Continued on Pu, . 5, Colump 1.] 


Increases in Duties 
Are Asked on Shirts 
And Handkerchiefs 


House Hearings on Cotton 
Products Concluded; Tariff 
On Flax, Hemp and Jute 
To Be Considered. 


Concluding its hearings on the cotton| vestigation by the Commission of north- | 
| western railroads “failed to give a cor- | 


manufactures schedule of the tariff law, 
the House Committee on Ways and 


Means received requests February 1 for 
increases in duties on cotton and linen 
handkerchiefs, a change of classification 
for shirts, retention of the present duty 
on collars, and imposition of duties on 
cotton chefiilles, the manufacture of 
which in the form of towelling is being 
developed at La Grange, Ga., for the 
first time in the United States, the peti- 
tioner said, 7 

George ‘Ds: Joly,. In. of Phi ia, 
sisanifertarer and eae: a tee 
called the Committee’s attention to what 


the witness termed “a probably unin- | 


tentional error” in that part of a brief, 
submitted January 30 by Robert Amory, 
of Boston, for the National Council of 
American Cotton Manufacturers, dealing 
with duties on cotton blankets. The 
witness stated that the proposed change 
would greatly increase duties on cheap 
blankets while making no change re- 
garding high-priced ones. 

Petitioners for higher duties on hand- 
kerchiefs stated tiat the proposed 
changes in rates, which envisage specific 
in addition to ad valorem duties on 
embroidered handkerchiefs, would mean 
lower levies on high-priced cotton and 
linen handkerchiefs. 

Hearings with a view to readjust- 
ments of tariff duties at the prospective 
special session of the 71st Congress will 
be resumed on February 4, when Sched- 
ule X, covering flax, jute, and hemp, 
will be taken up. More than 40 wit- 
nesses have asked to be heard during 
the two days allotted to discussion of 
this schedule. 

Representative Celler (Dem.), of New 
York City, asked for consideration of 
the handkerchief industry and its need, 
he said, for increased duties. 

Meyer Kraushaar, New York city, 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 
Chile Establishes Record 
In Production of Nitrate 


Chilean nitrate production in 1928 
surpassed the peak production of 1917 


|resulting from war demands, by 100.000 


tons, according to a cablegram Febru- 
ary 1 from the Commercial Attache at 


Santiago, Ralph’ Ackerman. to the De- | 
The statement | 


partment of Commerce. 

follows in full text: 
The output reached 3,163,000 metric 

100,000 tons more than in 1917, 


when demand was abnormal due to un- 


{usually large military requirements. De- 


cember nitrate of soda output was high; 
it totaled 293,600 tons compared with 
233,80 tons in December, 1927. Ex- 
ports, also high, amounted to 342,100 
tons compared with 302,600 the same 
month in 1927. Worla stocks of nitrate 
of soda were large at the end of 1926— 
2,133,200 metric tons. 


Complete 


News Summary 
and Index 


. . . Of every article in 
this issué will be found 
on the Back Page. 


The News “Simmary 
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every day for the con- 

venience of the reader. 
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| The Interstate Conimerce Commission 
|“has distinctly failed to do its duty 


}under the mandate of Congress” con- | 
tained in the so-called Hoch-Smith reso- | 


lution, the Senate Committee on Inter- 


state Commerce was told February 1 by | 


the Governor of Kansas, Clyde M. Reed. 


Testifying in favor of the Capper reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 67) directing the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to take 
| action on adjustment of freight rates 
upon export grain and grain products, 
Governor Reed said: 


“We are afraid that unless the Con- | 
gress acts, the Commission may ignore | 


this very patent influence in our agri- 
| cultural situation.” 
Unfairness Is Alleged. 
An unfair adjustment of freight rates 


has taken from the southwestern wheat | 


grower the natural advantage of favor- 


able location with regard to transpor- | 


|tation, asserted the Governor. An in- 


|rect picture of the situation,” he said. 
| Export rates, he added, constitute the 
|most important single factor in reliev- 
ing the wheat situation. 

“It is a well known fact,” continued 
|General Reed, “that the Canadian 
|railroad rates on wheat, whether mov- 
| ing to the Great Lakes or all-rail to the 
| Atlantic seaboard; are much lower than 
|railroad rates in the United States, 
which gives the Canadian wheat farmer 
a. distinct. advantage over. the. United 
States wheat farmer in reaching the 
world market, and this applies with par- 
ticular force to the wheat farmer in the 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
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66 THE most animating encour- 


agement and potent appeal 


for freedom is the history we write 
every day.” 


—Franklin Pierce, 
President of the United States, 
1858—1857 
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Use of Term ‘Rayon’ 
Clarified by Ruling 


But Not Mandatory. 


The use of the term “rayon” is per- 


textile industry, the Federal Trade Com- 


1925. 


lic by the Commission follows: 
The Federal Trade Commission was 
requested recently to give definite ex- 


October 31, 1925, which states that: 
“The Federal Trade Commission 

hereby recognizes the term ‘rayon’ as 

meaning and properly designating the 


ingredients of which is cellulose.” 


which is indicated by the inquiry to exist 
in the synthetic textile trade the Federal 
Trade Commssion annowics: that the in- 
tent and effect of the fesolution is to 
| make such use of the term “rayon” per- 
| missible but not mandatory. 


Enlarged Facilities 


For Loans to Farm 


Farm Loan Act Advocated 
At Hearing Before 
Committee of House. 


Amendment of the Federal Farm 


Loan Act to develop a system of interme- 
diate credits affording greater loan facili- 


advocated before the House Committee 


| Gray Silver, of Martinsburg, W. Va., ac- 





| (Rep.), of Morgantown, W. Va. The dis- 


{man bill (H. R. 13173), to amend sec- 
| tions. 202(a), 202(c), 


amended eral Farm Loan Act. A 


companion bill (S. 3241) is pending in| 


|the Senate. Mr. Silver said he repre- 
|sented the Federated Fruit Growers. 


artificial silk product, the basis and chief | 


In order to clarify a misunderstanding | 


Cooperatives Urged 


missible but not mandatory upon the)! 
mission announced February 1, by way | 
of clarification of a resolution on the 


subject adopted by the Commission in| 


The full text of a statement made pub- | 


| 


Amendment Upheld 
By Senator Hale 


pression as to the intent and effect of a, 
|resolution adopted by the Commission 





‘Cruiser Measure 


W ord Is Held to Be Permissible, Said to Violate 


Spirit of Peace 


‘Senator Harrison Opposes 
Proposal to Insert Time 


Limitation on Con- 
struction. 


'Mr. Norris Says United States 
| Should Take First Step to 


Put Stop to “Arma- 
ment Race.” 


Debate continued in the Senate on 
February 1 on the bill (H. R. 11526) to 
authorize the construction of 15 light 
cruisers and one aircraft carrier at an 
estimated cost of $274,000,000, without 
action on any of the amendments which 
have been offered to the bill. 

The Senate is proceeding under an 
unanimous agreement whereby debate 
will be limited on February 4 to ex- 
pedite action on the bill. 

Some of those in favor of striking the 
time limit out of the bill think there has 


‘Amendments to Federal _been a change in the thoughts of men 


touching on peace and war, declared Sen- 
ator Harrison (Dem.), of Mississippi, 
when the Senate cunvened and debate 
on the cruiser bill was resumed. 


“I believe the people of the world are 
more interested in plans for the peace. 
of the world than in large expenditures 
for war preparations,” declared Senator 


| Harrison. 


| ties to cooperative farm associations was | 


on Banking and Currency February 1 by | 


companied by Representative Bowman | 


and 205, of the) 


Southwest, who is situated an average| . : : ors 
of about 800 miles from deep water at | bill, the discussion going into the. record 
Galveston, or other Gulf ports. The av- | for information in connection with the 


“I did not think at the close of the 
war that at this early date we would 
hear speeches in the Senate arousing the 
patriotism of the country by saying we 
are at the vortex of another cataclyism 
and must make preparations for another 


, . ’ | war. 
cussion was in connection with the Bow- | 


“I know of no time when we had a 
Navy equal to that of Great Britain’s. 
One must indeed stretch his imagination 
| to believe there is any likelihood of War 
with Great Britain.” F 


The Senator declared that the “val 


The Committee took no action on the | fight on the bill was not against the 


construction of any cruisers but against 
the requirement that five must be laid 


| down within five mouths. 


erage haul from the Canadian prairie 
provinces to the Great Lakes is between 
750 to 800 miles, and the average haul 
|to Quebec or Montreal is about 1,750 
miles. 
Northwestern Rates Compared. 

“The average distance from the wheat 
fields of Minnesota, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota, to Duluth, the head of 
the Lakes, is about 375 to 400 miles, 
about half the distance of his Canadian 
neighbor to the north. For his railroad 
service to the Lakes, the northwestern 
wheat farmer pays about the same rail- 
road rate as is paid by the Canadian 
farmer for double the amount of service 





the standpoint of total cost in reaching 
the world market, the spring wheat ter- 
ritory, except Montana, is not at any 
|serious disadvantage as against the 
Canadian farmer. 

“Stated in another way, the cost of 
moving a bushel of wheat from the 
American spring wheat territory and the 
Canadian spring wheat territory to 
Liverpool. for example, is about the 
same, and will average about 31 cents a 
bushel. 

“The American farmer in the south- 
west territory is in a wholly different 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 


Effect of Taxation 
Is Studied in Iowa 


Conditions on Farms and in 


Cities Analyzed in Inquiry. 


The Department of Agriculture stated 
February 1 that taxes took on an ay- 
erage more than 28 per cent of the net 
rent, before deducting taxes, of cash- 
rented farms in Iowa in 1926 and 1927, 


percentage was 27. The full text of the 
statement follows: 





In 1913-1915 the percentage on cash- | 


| rented farms was 14 and on share-rented 
\less than 8 according to a cooperative 
| investigation of the relation of property 
|taxes to property earnings made by 
Whitney Coombs, of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics and Iowa State Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 

| Cash-rent figures were secured for 862 
farms in 1927 and 603 in 1926. Share- 
rent information came from 490 farms in 
1926. 
acre was $4.54 in 1927 and $4.90 in 1926, 
and taxes amounted to $1.30 and $1.36 
per acre in these years. Net share-rent 
per acre in 1926 was $5.11 per acre, 
slightly higeher than cash rent, but taxes 
at $1.38 per acre were also higher. 

Figures for the years 1913 and 1915 
illustrate the changing levels of rent and 
| of taxes on farm land in Iowa during the 
| past 15 years. , Average annual net rent 
on cash-rented farms during the years 
| 1913-1915 was $4.26 per acre. On share- 
rented farms it was $7.51. Taxes were 
61 cents and 50 cents, respectively. 

An important part of the investiga- 
tion was devoted to an analysis of the 
variation of the relation of taxes to 
net rent among individual farms in 
particular years. In 1913 less than 
3 per cent of the 346 cash-rented farms 
| studied paid 30 per cent of their net 
|rent in taxes. In 1927, 44 per cent of 





[Continued on Page 5, Column 5,.] 


given, but considering the problem from | 


| [Continued on Page 7,Column 


and on share-rented farms in 1926 the} 


The average net cash-rent per | 


consideration of farm relief legislation 
| at the proposed extra session of Con- 
| gress. 

| The Bowman bill would amend the 


|it we are classified as pacifists. 


Federal Farm Loan Act by authoriz- | 
ing the making of loans or advances di- | 
; rect to any cooperative association, or- | 


|ganized under State laws and com- 
| posed of producers or marketers 


of | 


| agricultural products of livestock, for) 
| the purpose of developing continuity of | 
cooperative services, “from the point of | 


production to and including the point 


of terminal market services, if the se- | 
| curity is deemed adequate by the Board.” | 


The bill includes the following proviso: 
“That the members’ marketing con- 
| tracts, if they contain a provision pro- 
| viding for deductions from the sale price 


| of the products of the members for the | 
| payment of the notes or other obliga- 


| tions representing the loans or advances 


made hereunder, shall be deemed to be | 


| adequate security provided always that 
| the proceeds of such loans or advances 


tion in the acquisition, by purchase, con- 
struction, or otherwise, of facilities, in- 
cluding terminal-market facilities and 
| equipment, for the preparing, handling, 
| storing, processing, or sale cr other dis- 
| position of agricultural products or live- 
| stock, or (B) to furnish funds to the 
| association for necessary expenditures 
in federating, consolidating, merging, or 


1 ses | which we may have to scrap 
are to be used (A) to assist the associa- 





extending the membership of cooperative | 


associations, or (C) to furnish to the 
association funds to be used by it as 
| capital for any agricultural credit cor- 
| poration eligible for receiving discounts 
under this section. 
sociation shall repay the loans or ad- 
vances, together with the _ interest 


J 


4 


| 
| 


| Hearing Scheduled 


On Muscle Shoals 


| 
| 


Lease to Private Interests. 


The House Committee on Military Af- 


the American Cyanamid Company, and 


| commencing February 2 on the Madden 
| bill (H. R, 8305), designed to lease the 
“Muscle Shoals development” to the Air 
| Nitrates Corporation and the American 
| Cyanamid Company. 

It was stated at the office of the Com- 


; ecutive session. Representative Hill 
(Dem.), of Montgomery, Ala., a minority 
member of the Houge Committee on Mili- 
| offer an amendment embodying the “re- 
capture clause,” proposed by the Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company. Mr. Hill said 
|; that the fundamental principles of his 
proposed amendment were summarized 
| in the following part of a. letter from 
Mr. Bell to the late Representative Mad- 
den (Rep.), of Chicago, Ill... who was 
Chairman of the House Committee on 
Anovropriations: 

“1, If at any time after 15 years from 
the commencement of the lease and after 
Cove Creek dam has been completed and 

, delivered to the lessee, the production of 


| 





[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.) 


The cooperative as- | 


tary Affairs, stated orally that he would collected are to be given consideration 


“The time limit in this bill is unprece- 
dented, yet because we would eliminate 
The 
chairman of the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee is beginning a new system.” 

In the end, said the Mississippi Sena- 
tor, there must be some plain adopted 
such as that suggested by Senator 
Borah (Rep.), of Idaho. A conference to 
fix the maritime rights of neutrals dur- 
ing war is a necessary precedent to a 
further limitation of naval armaments. 

“Because the Washington Conference 
failed is no reason why another confer- 
ence at another time would fail,’”’ he as- 
serted. 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska 
observed that the Washington Confer- 
ence had not failed. The timitation 
reached then, he said, as to capital ships, 
has been followed by the conferees. 

“The Senator from Maine wants us to 
begin within five months, five cruisers 
in 1931 
after the disarmament conference to be 


jheld in that year,” continued Senator 


Harrison. 

Senator Hale (Rep.), of Maine, denied 
that these vessels would be scrapped, 
pointing out that Great Britain would 
be unwilling to scrap any of the cruisers 
she now has. : 

“Who is it that is calling for this 
legislation?” Senator Harrison asked, 
“Of course it wil help the Bethlehem 


| Steel Company; it will probably help the 
| other steel companies of this country.” 





| fairs in executive session on February 1, | 
agreed to hear W. B. Bell, President of | 


representative of the fertilizer industry | 


“I am perfectly willing,” Senator Har- 
rison said, “to let the President have 
these 15 with the time limit left out.” 

“Hoping that he will not build them,” 
Senator Hale interjected. 

“Yes, I hope that it will not be neces- 


| sary to build them,” Senator Harrison 


replied. 
“I am going to vote against this time 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Mr. Mellon Opposes 


House Committee to Consider | 


Refund on Cotton Tax 


Total of $68,072,388 Collected 
From 1863 to 1868. 


A total of $68,072,388,999 was col- 
lected in internal revenue taxes on raw 


|cotton during the fiscal years 1863 to 


1868 inclusive, the Senate was advised 


February 1 by the Secretary of Treasury, 
Andrew W. Mellon. Mr. Mellon’s com- 


] é |munication was in reply to a resolution 
mittee that the hearings may be in ex- | 


(S. Res. 302) requesting this inftrma- 


tion. 
Secretary Mellon points out, how- 


ever, that if thes. figures for the tax 


jas a basis for a proposed refund of the 
jamounts collected, they are subject to 
|the same objections presented to the 
; House Committee on Ways and Means, 
| which is considering a bill calling for 


such a refund. 

Asserting that the most natural means 
of raising money tor such a_ refund 
would be by income tax revision, Seere- 
tary Mellon states that the House Com- 
mittee was advised some States would 
suffer through such an income tax ad-— 


| justment, 


“Thus, for example, New York would 
[Continued on Page 2, Colemn 5.) 
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Levee Construction . |Mr. Coolidge Says Mass of People Enjoy 
Educational and Material Advantages 


On Lake Okeechobee 


i Opportunities Which Formerly Were Open Only to 
In Florida Favored Wealthy Persons Now Are Generally Available, 


Expenditures of $10,740,- 
000 Recommended for 
Flood Control and 
Navigation Project. 


The Board of Army Engineers recom- 
mends an expenditure of $10,740,000 on 
the flood control and navigation proj- 
ect of Lake Okeechobee, Florida, the 
House Committee on Flood Control was 
told on February 1 by Major General 
Edgar: Jadwin, Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army. 

Of the total amount, according to 
General Jadwin, it is prpeees that $6,- 
74000 be expended by local interests 
and $4,000,000 by the Federal Govern- 
ment, Major General Jadwin stated that 

# $9,000,000 of the $10,740,000 would be 
spent for levees. 

General Jadwin explained that since 
2,000 lives were lost in the 1927 hurri- 
cane, the flood protection on Lake Okee-| 
chobee and its tributaries must be de-| 
signed for such emergencies. He said | 
that ‘additional outlet is needed to keep 
the level-of the Lake to 17 feet and that 
such outlet would be furnished by en- 
largement of the Caloosahatchee River 
and Canal. 

Channel Provided. | 

Improvement of the Caloosahatchee | 
River and Canal, he said, will cost $1,-| 
500,000 and allow an outlet flow of! 
7,500 cubic second feet. Recommended | 
enlargement, he said, would provide for) 
a channel six feet deep and 80 feet wide. | 
Local interests have already expended 
$4,000,000 on the Caloosahatchee. | 

Local interests have also spent $2,- 
000,000 on navigation and $5,500,000 on 
the St. Lucie Canal, General Jadwin, 
said. Jurisdiction for the rest of the| 
improvement, he said, should be left to 
the United States, Improvement on the | 
Lake Okeechobee project will add many | 
channels for inland waterways. The St.| 
Lucie and Caloosahatchee should be in- | 
cluded in the Government’s program of | 
inland waterways and in the control of 
the Government, he said. 

He pointed out that the Army esti- | 
mates for the dykes exceeded those of 
the State and private engineers because 
the local people rely more upon muck | 
and the Army depends almost entirely | 
on rock. The cheapest structure com- | 
patible with the protection of lives, he 
explained, is ome composed entirely of | 
rock 17% feet above mean low water. | 
Local interests, he pointed out, have al- | 
ready spent $2;000,000 on the levees. | 

It is proposed by the Army engineers, | 
General Jadwin said, to build the dyke | 
to the north toa length of 20 miles| 
instead of 3, and the levee on the south 
to a length of 63 miles instead of nt 





Military Details Proposed 
With Department of State 


Authority would be vested in the Pres- | 
ident to detail Army and Navy officers 
to duty with the Department of State 

» connection with the administration of 
thx foreign service buildings act by the 
bilf ‘(H. R. 15735) just reported to the 
House from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. | 

The bill would amend the foreign serv- 
ice building act of 1926 (U. S. Code, 
Supp. I, title 22, sections 292-299, 45th 
Stats. at large, P. 971). 

»( Th full text of the new sections of 
the codes, as proposed, is as follows: 

Sec. 9, The Prfesident is authorized to 
detail such officers, warrant officers, and 
enlisted men of the Army and Navy, as 
in his judgment may be necessary, to 
the Department of State for duty in con- 
nection with the exercise of functions 
under the provisions of this Act, the 
number so detailed not to exceed 10 on 
any one project. 

Sec. 10. During the period of such de- 
tail any such officer, warrant officer, or 
enlisted man shall receive the pay and 
allowances of his respective rank or rat- 
ing, and the period of such detail shall 
be counted in computing longevity and 
retirement, in the same manner and to 
the same extent as if such officer, war- 
rant officer, or enlisted man was serving 


| without some progress in this direction. 


Educational and material advantages, 
formerly available only to wealthy per- 
sons, now may be enjoyed by the masses, 
President Coolidge said February 1 in 
dedicating a bird sanctuary and singing 
tower at Mountain Lake, Fla, The ad- 
dress follows in full text: 

Our country is giving an increasing 
amount of attention to art. We, have 
reached a time when our people have | 
more leisure for enjoyment and more | 
means for gratifying their taste. Even | 
during its colonial history it was not 


Very early it produced painters of his- 
toric merit. Some of the architecture of 
the eighteenth century continues to hold 
a very high place, but with the excep- 
tion of a few public buildings these cre- 
ations were for private use and reached 
but a few people. 

While the United States has been by 
no means lacking in spiritual vision, and, 
considering the circumstances of its sur- 
roundings, has been remarkable in the 
devotion of its religious life, yet, being 
new and undeveloped, it has been neces- 
sary for our people first of all to give 
their attention to the material side of | 
existence. We have been forced to get| 
things done. We have been required to 
build cities, improve harbors, open mines, | 
cut down forests, lay out great systems | 
of transportation, till the soil, erect fac- 
tories, open banks, and develop com- | 
merce. We have been makinganew Na- | 
tion out of raw materials, What others | 
have done in many centuries we have | 
crowded into the short space of 300 
years. It is only in the last generation 
that the great body of our people have 
been sufficiently relieved from the press- 
ing necessities of existence so that they | 
could give some thought-to the art of 
living. 

It is significant of our institutions and 
of the spirit of our national life that in 
the opening up of the new era we have 
attempted to give to the people at large | 
what in other days had been enjoyed 
only by a fortunate and privileged few. 
This effort began with popular education. 
The free public school, the endowed | 
academy and college, the high school, and 
the State university were the beginnings 
of this imovement. They have more re- 
cently been supplemented by public art 
galleries, popular concerts for the pre- 
sentation of the best music, and the open- 
ing of innumerable public parks. The 
useful and the practical is being supple- 
mented by the artistic and the beautiful. | 


Large Sums Applied 
To Artistic Activities 


This has been done in nosmall and nig- | 
gardly way, but on a vast scale repre- | 
senting an outlay of many hundred mil-| 
lions of dollars. | 

Many people have given large sums to} 
these purposes, and municipal, State, and! 
national resources have been employed 
in ever-increasing amounts. | 

It would be a mistake to suppose that} 
ithe organization of the material side| 
\of existence has been completed, It is | 
more likely that it has only just begun. | 
But it has progressed far enough so that | 
la moderate amount of industry and | 
|thrift is all that is needed to relieve| 
the great mass of our people from the 
pinch of poverty and, when these are 
supplemented with such training and| 
skill as it is possible for almost anyone | 
|to acquire, to raise them to a position 
|of comparative affluence. Above this line | 
|there is an increasing number of indi-| 
|viduals who have sufficient resources to 
|enable them to minister in a most sub- 
stantial way to the humanitarian and ar- | 
|tistic sides of life. Some of the largest| 
fortunes which were eyer accumulated 
\in the United States have been almost | 
jentirely devoted to such charities. 
| We cannot observe this movement! 
| without smiling a little at those who but} 
|a short time ago expressed so much fear 
|lest our country might come under the 
control of a few individuals of great 
|wealth. They claimed that the rich were 
growing richer and the poor were grow- 

ing poorer. Our experience has demon- 
strated that the reverse of this would 
|be much nearer the truth, So many of 
|our people have large amounts of prop- 
ore that it has taken on the aspect of 








| 


| through cumdeulat 


| color, and 


|changed the whole face of thic 


energy. The constant impact upon us 
of great throngs of people of itself pro- 
duces a deadening fatigue. We have a 
special need for a sanctuary like this to 
which we can retreat for a time from 
the daily turmoil and have a place to 
rest and think under the quieting influ- 
ence of nature and of nature’s God. 

It is mot only through action, but 


to understand themselves. Man does not 
tive by bread alone. This thought is ex- 
pressed in the motto of the sanctuary in 
the words of John Burroughs: “I come 
here to fimd myself. It is so easy to get 
lost in the world.” We are so thickly 
crowded with the forest of events that 
there is mot only danger that we can 
not see the trees, but that we may lose 
our sense of direction. Under the influ- 
ence of these beautiful surroundings we 
can pause unmhampered while we find out 
where we are and whither we are going. 
Those who come here report the feeling 
of peace which they have experienced. 
In the expression of an ancient writer, 
it isa place to which to invite one’s soul, 
where one may see in the landscape and 
foliage, mot what man has done, but 
what God has done. 

The main purpose of this sanctuary 
and tower is to preach the gospel of 
beauty. Although they hawe been made 
possible through the generosity of Mr. 
Edward W. Bok, he does not wish them 
to be comsidered as a memorial or a 


monument. While it has been his pur- | 


pose to give some expression “ere to his 
own love of the beautiful, 


trees, increase the display of coloring in 
the flowers, and combine stone and 
marble in the graceful lines of the tower, 
all in a setting surrounded by green 
foliage and reflected in sparkling waters 
over which the song of the nightingale 
will mingle with the music of the bells, 

As the tourist and the traveler in 
search of recreation and a change from 
the more rigorous climate of the North 
come to this wonderful State of perpet- 
ual springtime and summer, they can 


| pause and think how much our country | 


can profit by cultivating am appreciation 
and understanding of the beautiful in 
nature and in art as they are here com- 
bined. 
Nation will be of little avail unless it is 
translated into a spiritual prosperity. 


| We need a deeper realization of the value 
jand power of beauty. 


While few have 
the means, to present such a gorgeous 
display as will here strike the eye and 
the ear, it 
beauty is mot dependent upom large areas 


or great heights. Some of the most ap-| 


pealing amd fascinating homes in the 
world are small, They may represent 


but little outlay and be the abode of | 


people of moderate means, 
dwells a 
shine forth and give to all the surround- 
ings a touch of peace amd _ loveliness 
which the most spacious palace cannot 
surpass. 

Wherever communities are formed 
there is ample opportunity for this kind 
of expression. Those who visit here 
cannot escape taking away with them 
an inspiration for better things. They 
will be filled with a noble discontent 
which cannot fail to react im some degree 
against all forms of physical and spirit- 
ual ugliness. They will 
missionaries of the beautiful because of 


what they have seen and heard. The| 


streets of distant towns will be cleaner. 
Lawns will be better kept. A large num- 


|ber of trees will spread their verdant | 


shade over highways and homes. Public 
buildings 
linesy making life more graceful and 
more complete. Certainly, we need to 
put more emphasis on improvements of 
such @ nature. 


Improvement Noted 
In National Architecture 


_ The influence of an exarmple like thjs 
is always contagiou. The noticeable 
improvement of architecture jn this 
country had its inception in the exhibi- 
tion of the fine buildings of the World’s 
Fair at Chicago, The five years fol- 
lowing the fair at San ~ Francisco 
har ; State of 
California, This combination of influ- 


ion that people come | 


in form, in| 
in sound, he has also sought | 
to preserwe the quiet majesty of the | 


The material prosperity of our| 


is well to remember that | 


but if there | 
fine character within it will | 


zo forth as! 


will take on more beautiful | 


Bill Would Prefer Veterans 
For Census. Appointments 


Disabled war veterans would be fa- 
vored in the selection of census employes 
not within the civil service classification, 
if a resolution (S. Con. Res. 35) intro- 
duced in the Senate, February 1, by Sen- 
ator Ashurst (Dem.), of Arizona, is 
agreed to by Congress, The full.text of 
the resolution follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the Hotse of 
Representatives comeurring), That it is 
the sense of Congress that in the selec- 
tion of such persoms as are to be erm- 
ployed without reference to Civil Serv- 
ice, in the preparation of the fifteenth 
amd _ subsequent decennial censuses, di- 
rect preference shall be given to the 
disabled veterans of wars in which the 
United States has been engaged. 








complete. While im the United States 
|we have always been accustomed to the 
| bells of the churches, and later to their 
juse in transportation and industry, yet 
}the carillon has been very little appre- 
|ciated. Only a few have been built. 
| This singing tower only brings our 
|emtire number up to 30. It will take 
|its place, therefore, of giving our people 
| what is to them a comparatively new 
form of music, as they have the 
pleasure of listening to its melodious 
jcadence. It contains 61 bells and 
|is the largest and heaviest ever cast in 
|a_ single order. So fntricate isthe task 
|o£ turning them out perfectly tuned and 
| im complete hrmony that their construc- 
| tion has taken nearly a year. The peo- 
|ple of this locality have already been 
| listening to them, and in the future the 
| beauty of their song will impress itself 
|upon the endless lime of coming genera- 
tions. As they gaze upon the structure 
which holds them and are moved by 
their music, it will all blend in one har- 
monious whole and more and more they 
will realize the significance of the desig- 
nation given to such structures by the 
| Dutch of singing tower. 
\Republic Developed 
On Basis of Equality 
| This wonderful work with all its 
| loveliness of form, of color, and of sound 
|is another evidence of the breadth and 
| completeness of the life of our Republic. 
| We should find, if we sought for it, a 
| considerable literature undertaking to 
| prove the necessity of a ruling class for 
national political well-being and the need 
of a privileged nobility as the best 
method of providing for the cultural and 
| artistic life of a people. It is not to be 
denied that under such a system, when 
tempered with a wholesome regard for 
liberty under the law, there has been 
great progress. 
it is of a narrow and limited nature. 
The brilliance at the top of the social 
| structure has always been insufficient to 
furnish light for the great mass of the 
people. 
| tioms on the basic theory of equality, 
our ability under such conditions to pro- 
duce the finer things of life was imme- 
diately challenged. 

The correctness 
been more and more demonstrated by 
the course of evemts. We have been 
jable to raise up imdividuals who stand 
out in history undimmed by any com- 
parisons to which they can be subjected. 
Our artistic growth has been constant 
and in its individual examples and its 
general application is not excelled by any 
other people. In its main purpose to 
(create a nation and increase intelli- 
gence, stability, and character our Re- 
publis has met with unexampled suc- 
cess. It has been thoroughly demon- 
strated that the principle of equality is 
sound. Our institutions have endowed 
our people with insight.and vision. The 
imdividual has beem developed, the Na- 
|tiom has become great. The belief that 
jthere is nothing which our people can 
not do, and no power which our people 
ought not to have, has been the main 
|source of our progress. Faith in our 
| people stands vindicated beyond further 
discussion. Into their hands we have 
entirely intrusted the future destiny of 
our Nation. 

It is a trait of human nature to wish 


reason that the kingly office continued to 
'exist after it had served its main pur- 
| pose of being sufficiently skilled in miali- 
tary leadership so as to increase the 
|order and security of the country. The 
| people found it easier to have their con- 
|ception of sovereignty embodied in a 
| Personality. The monarch reflected the 
| @reatness which came from them. It 
| was very seldom that he created it. It 





But in many respects | 


When we erected or institu- | 


of our theory has! 


Commercial Interdependence of France 
And America Emphasized by A. P. Dennis 


Vice Chairman of Tariff Commission Says Trade Rela- 
tions Can Be Expanded Greatly. 


job done well but done quickly. The 
answer to the problem is the belt con- 
veyor and our amazing technique in mass 
production. We are poineers; if we 
ean’t succeed in the old way we are 
ready to try something new. American 
business develops as a crustacean grows 
by bursting its shell and casting it off. 
Liberation from the hard shell of cus- 
tom and tradition—ceaseless adaptation 
to new conditions—the principle of 
elasticity and haste in American busi- 
iness all contrast with the fixity and 
| leisureliness which prevail among older 
peoples of the world. 


Esthetic Instinct Expressed 
In Commercial Genius 


The French with quite a thousand 
years more of national history behind 
them have developed a genius for the 
exquisite. It takes time to produce such 
exquisite things as perfect manners and 
perfect taste. As men come up from 
the depths of savagery and rise above 


When it comes to the mere exchange 
of commodities the trade balance be- 
tween the United States amd France 
appears to be in favor of the United 
States but the advantage is more ap- 
parent than real, the vice chairman of 
the Tariff Commission, Alfred P. Dennis, 
declared in a recent address before the 
— Chamber of Commerce of New 

ork, 

Roughly speaking, Mr. Dennis said, 
the United States supplies France with 
the necessities and France supplies the 
United States with luxuries. In this 
connection the speaker noted that last 

| year traveling Americans expended not 
| less than $190,000,000 in France. 

The full text of Mr. Dennis’s address 
follows: 

Business in the United States is based | 
upon the principle of abbreviation. Up | 

oo the awful brevity of human life 
we must be at pains not only to get a 


Validity of Oil Tax 
Of Louisiana Argued 











istence two faculties begin to emerge 
land develop, first intellectual curiosity, 
which is the beginning of all knowledge, 
|and second, the esthetic instinct, which 


ee | is the pore et of all art. ‘a : 
| | developed esthetic instinct of the Frenc 
Producers Attack Power 0) finas its expression in the commercial 


Make Assessment on | 2¢nivs of the country. 


- . Pleasing with the French has been 
Basis of Gravity. elevated to the rank of a fine art. To 


amuse and to be amused. France, a coun- 
United | try of esprit, agreeable wit, pleasing con- 
| versation, delightful cookery, exquisite 
fashions in dress, perfumes, jewels. This 
capacity for pleasing, for entertainment, 
|draws hundreds of thousands of cash- 


| The Supreme Court of the 
| States has just been asked to pass upon 
; the constitutionality of a Louisana 
statute imposing a “severance” tax on 
oil severed from the soil and based on 
the gravity of the oil. 

Counsel for the Ohio Oil Company have 
| filed a petition for a writ of certiorari | 
jin the case of Ohio Oil Company v. E. A. 

Conway, Supervisor of Publie Accounts | 

of the State of Louisiana. No. 514. | 

The tax on oil taken from the earth, | 
| the brief states, is determined by the| 
| gravity of the oil. The right of the State | 
| to levy a Severance tax is not assailed, 
| the brief adds;xneither is the contention | 
| of the appellant that such tax is an ex-| 
cise of an accupation tax. 

The assessment of the tax for the basis 
of the gravity of the oil produced is 
purely arbitrary, the brief declares, and 
creates an imtentional discrimination of 
|a most unusual and arbitrary character, 
| because the elassification rests upon no | 


xquisite fine French stuffs. When it 
| ground of difference having a fair and) couse to swapping commodities the trade 
substantial relation to any legitimate ob- 


. 3 : balance appears to lie with us, but our 
ject of legislation, advantage is apparent rather than real. 
The oil fields of southern Louisiana 


produce only asphalt-base oil, the brief | American Tourists Spend 


points out, while the fields of northern Large Sums in France 

| Louisiana- preduce paraffin-base oils. The | : 

| value of the asphalt-base oil tends to in- | a, a ene ae = 
| apaune! ravit 5 istical yea! 927), we 223,000, 
crease’ as the gravity decreases, the while our imports were only $168,000,- 


brief adds, while the price of paraffin- 
eee ns a verse bal f 
base oil increases as the gravity in-| oO, an SONS eee ete, tow 


creases, SO that the statute as it now | France-of some $55,000,000: 


: yer. 8 per cent of our exports 
stands does mot bear any r o the| ever, that 78 pe 
sate er a es Pre: Mey mop thus | Were raw materials, such as petroleum, 


purely arbitrary and does not give to| raw cotton, wheat, copper, leaf. tobacco, 


. | while French exports to Us were pre- 
oo the oqul protection of the dominantly manufactured articles. But 


consider this: French genius for pleasing 
Bank Check Industry 


such as fine wines, silks, cosmetics, jew- 
elry, perfumes, lingerie, laces, furs, fash- 
ionable gowns. 

Roughly speaking, we supply the 
French with necessities while they sup- 


taste man’s wants spread out fan-like 


today than when he was first yoked on 
the plains of Mesopotamia, but the feet 
of man are set upon the steps of infinite 
progression, As our country grows in 
wealth and population so too will our de- 
mand for the rare and exquisite things 
of life expand, and with it our need for 


| 





money-disbursing Americans who last 
| year expended not less than $190,000,000 
on French soil. Our people are drawn 
to France by the irresistible lure of 


|the crude struggle for an animal ex- | 


The highly- | 


| tions. 


dispensing foreigners into the country | 
yearly, while from out of the country | 
pours a steady volume of luxury goods, | 


uly us with luxuries. When it somes to | 


to infinity. Man is the only animal that | 
is never satisfied; the ox aspires no more | 


Federal Supervision ,“ 
Favored for Foreign 


Service Construction 


House Committee Urges Util- 
ization of Existing Govern- 
ment Agencies in Build- 
ing Program. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
work or incorporated into the struc- 
tures, and that the construction pro- 
ceeds in a regular, orderly manner con- 
forming to the contract schedule of 
progress. 

The report adds: 

“In a few localities where the Gov- 
ernment contemplates the erection of 
diplomatic or consular buildings it 1s 
impracticable to contract with reliable 
builders. This condition results from 
the isolated locations, distances from 
bases of supply, lack of transportation 
facilities, erratic climatic conditions, and 
uncertainty of the labor supply. In such 
cases, it is contemplated that if experi- 
ence shows that a contract with compe- 
tent and responsible builders can not 
be made, the work will be undertaken 
under the supervision of experienced en- 
gineer officers of the Army or Navy. 

“Officers of the Army and Navy have 
demonstrated their ability to handle 
work of this character and are particu- 
larly fitted therefor on account of their 
considerable experience in constructing 
works of this kind in foreign countries 
under unusual and often trying condi- 
Extensive works of this kind have 
been and are now being built by naval 
engineers for the Government of Haiti, 
included amongst which are the National 
Palace, the Palace of Justice, Palace of 
Finance, and others. 

“The inclusion in the authorization of 
the detail of enlisted men was not to 
provide manual labor but for a con- 
tingéncy which might arise in the case 
of the construction of a large project 
by day labor employed locally. Iu such 
case it might be necessary to detail an 
officer of the Supply Corps of the Navy 
or of the Quartermaster Corps of the 
Army to disburse funds, keep the finan- 
cial aceounts, and for similar purposes. 
It would also be necessary, unless fa- 
cilities were available locally, to provide 
medical attention for the personnel en- 
gaged on the work, in which case a medi- 
cal officer might be detailed. Both of 
these officers would have the assistance 
of experienced enlisted personnel; in the 
first case, that of yoemen, or clerks; and 
in the second, that of Hospital Corps 
men. Enlisted men detailed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this bill 





to personify its ideals. This is the chief | 


draws to France an incessant stream of 
Simplifies Practices 
| 


Standards for Sterling Silver 
Flatware Also Applied. 


Conformance of $2.64 per cent of the | 
bank check industry and by 94.89 per} 
cent of the sterling silver flatware in- 
dustry to simmplified practice recommen- | 
dations worked out for those industries, | 
| was announced February 1, by the De- 
|partment of Commerce. The announce- | 
ment follows in full text: | 

Bank checks now conform 82.64 per 
jcent with the simplification program de- 
veloped by imdustry in cooperation with 
the Department, it has been reported by | 
| the Division of Simplified Practice of the | 
Bureau of Standards, following a review | 
jor aduit of the simplified program te 


beauty. The modern Frenchman, how- 
ever, is neither an emigrant, colonist, nor 
traveller. He doesn’t have to leave his 
own country in order to find beauty and 
entertainment. 


Our passenger traffic on French liners 
in 1927 amounted to about $15,000,000, 
to which we may add a balance of $5,- 
000,000 more for freight service. Add to 
this the long-term private investment of 
some $550,000,000 of French money in 
this country with American investments 
in France amounting to not less than 
$650,000,000. 


I am emphasizing the commercial in- 
ter-dependence of France and the United 
States. An inter-dependence of cus- 
tomers rather than that of trade rivals, 
I forebear, at this particular time when 
our Congress is preparing to readjust 
our tariff rates, to comment on the arti- 


would not be used for the performance 
of manual labor. 

“Section 11 of the bill provides for 
the payment to the officer or enlisted 
man of his regular rental allowance 
while serving outside the continental 
limits of the United States, whether or 
not he is furnished with public quarters 
at his place of duty. This provision 
follows the principle of the existing pro- 
cedure in the Army and, Navy, quarters 
allowances on account of dependents be- 
ing granted while the officer concerned 
is on field duty or at sea.” 


—l lS eee 


walls. It is perfectly natural, I suppose, 
for a Southern gotton planter to chal- 
lenge the importation from France of 
peanut oil that may be used as a substi- 
tute for cottonseed oil grown on his own 
plantation, but it is well for him also 
to remember that in the last statistical 
year our imports of French peanut oil 
were something less than $100,000 while 





ascertain the support that it is receiv-| ficial barriers to trade imposed by tariff 


the export of American raw cotton to 
France exceeded $93,000,000. 

About the tariff, let us agree that 
everyone’s tariff should be lowered ex- 
cept one’s own, with the further con- 
clusion that everybody favors lowering 
tariff walls in theory and raising them 
in practice. 

Trade relations between the two coun- 
tries can expand mightily without crowd- 
ing anyone off the bases. I doubt if we 
are competitors with the French in world 
markets to the amount of five per cent 
of their trade. As international traders 
we have more to gain from France pros- 
perous than from France depressed. We 
have a huge commercial stake in the 
complete restoration of French prosper- 
ity. We shall prosper by trading with 
the French, not against them. 


| 


with the military or naval forces bei istincti i 

s. ng common. The distinction that it} ~. : 
Sec, 11, Notwithstanding any sili Gimme ieee is gone, It is doubtful if peed ham wovuliad 2 the recent enact-| stances to secure a response when 
provision of law, any officer, warrant offi- | there ever was a time when even great | ongress i? spam the Potomac) calling on the peopie to make sacrifices 


+ , s e | with a memorial brid he | : 
cer, or enlisted man detailed for duty | wealth gave its possessors s0 little power ee ria! Dri’ge and adorn the |for the national welfare. They felt the 
under this Act shall be entitled to re-|as at present. Their money is of very|suplc” Of the Capital City with statel 


Was much easier under those circum-|ing. This program is known as Simpli- 
fied Practice Recommendation No. 50, | 


Bank Checks, Drafts, Notes, etc. 
The report also announces that the 


Yiwere doing it for t king. Th 
ceive rental allowances while serving n op and Tis ex 


outside the continental limits of the 
United States, whether or not public 
quarters are available and occupied by 
any such officer, warrant officer or en- 
listed man. 


Northermost School 
In Alaska Is Rebuilt 


Structure at Point Barrow Re- 
places Burned House. 


Three score young Eskimo at Point 
Barrow, Alaska, are spending much of the 
endless winter nights of the North in 


@ brand new schoolhouse, which has 


come into being because of a special ef- | 
fort made by the Congress last spring, | 


according to a statement just made pub- 
lic by the Department of the Interior. 
The statement, in full text, follows: 

This is the northermost school in all 
the world. Last winter it burned down, 
and the three American school teachers 
who occupied it were forced to take 
refuge in an Eskimo house. A trader 
contributed a crude building in which'| 
school was taught for the remainder of, 
last winter. 

Congress took note of the need for 
one little schoolhouse so far away. It 
hurried an appropriation through which 
peeves’ the materials for a new school- 

ouse and these materials were hurried 
North on the “Boxer,” which is the sup- 
ply ship of the Bureau of Education. 

These materials, together with a car- 
penter from the States who must re- 
main through the long Arctic winter to 
complete his task, anived at Point Bar- 
row late in August. Mustering a staff 
of Eskimo '2%ovrers, this boss-carpenter 
immediately set about the erection of | 
the new building. On August 27 it was| 
christened by Jim Allen, old-timer of | 
the far North, who broke a bottle of | 
seal oil over the cornerstone as a part 
of the. ceremony, 

The vace to get the framework of the 
building up before darkness and severe 
weather set im was a desperate one. 
The builders won, however, and soon the 
teaching staff was transferred to quar- 
ters in the mew building and classes, 
rere opened in it, \ 


| 


|little value in determining political ac- 
jtion. Capital is so easily secured for 
lany promising enterprise-that it is no 
|longer necessary to be rich to go into 
business, even on an extensive scale. 
The possession of money has never been 
sufficient to gain the social attentions of 
persons of culture and refinement. 

On the other hand, the advantages that 
are enjoyed by people of moderate means, 
including the great mass of wage earn- 
ers, were never SO great as they are at 
present. Not only is their income pro- 
portionately greater than ever before, 


but their whole method of life, their op- | 


| portunities to secure benefits which but 


a short time ago were the exclusive pos-| 


session of the rich, have been tremen- 
dously increased. I have already 
ferred to the broadening field of educa- 
tion. 

Another new element is the wide use 
of the automobile. Whole families are 
able to have the beneficial results of 
travel at an outlay which is so small 
that 


the radio has come to afford entertain- 
ment and instruction to a great body 
of our people. Through these instru- 
mentalities the vision has been extended 
to embrace the wide circle of our rich 
|scenery, and the hearing has been am. 


| plified so that it may listen to the elo. | 


quence and music of many distant places, 
Through the medium of the motion pic- 
ture all that is attractive and instructive 
in the art of acting and the presentation 
of scenery is to be had at a very mod- 
erate cost. All of this has greatly en- 


re- | 
| ficult to 


it is practically within the reach | 
of everyone. Within the last few years | 





riched the life of those who were recently 
looked upon as poor. 

Opportunity Offered 

To Commune With Nature 

_ These grounds which we are dedicat- 
ing today are another extension of this 
rapidly developing movement. It has 
been designated as a sanctuary because 
within it people may temporarily e sca pe 
from the pressure and affliction of the | 
affairs of life and find that quiet and re- 
pose which comes from a closer com- 
munion with the beauties of nature. We 
have not secured the benefits which 1| 
have enumerated without being obliged 
to pay a price. The multiplicity and the 
swiftness of the events with which we 
are 


| the 14th. century. 


public buildings. Already there is a 
very healthy and beneficial competition 
in this field among various cities of the 
United States. Civie cemters are be- 
ing laid out with spacious squares sur- 
rounded by public buildinges which will 
reflect the power and dignity of the 
beautiful im community life, 


This sanctuary and tower are not 


jonly endowed with a beauty of their 


own, but they are a representation of 


|the beneficent spirit of the giver. They 


are another illustration that the men 
of wealth of the United States are not 
bent on the accumulation of money 
merely for its own sake, or that they 
may use it in selfish and ostentatious 
display. A most cursory 
of the facts would soon disclose that 
our country leads the world jn its char- 
ities and endowments. It would be dif- 
recall any line of 
capable of ministering to bhuman wel- 
fare, not 
in many places abroad, 
people of wealth. 

Not omly that, but the charities of 
this Nation stand on a plane which is 
occupied by them alone. 


hold back the rising tide of a demand 
for the abolition of privilege and the 
establishment of equality, 


janthropy. They have not come 
any class consciousness; certainly, not 
from any class fea. They represent 
in all its beauty and purity the love of 
man and the desire to benefit the hu- 
man race. We have a strong sense of 
trusteeship. While giving every credit 
to the genius of management, and hold- 
ing strongly to the right of individual 
possssions, we realize that to a consid- 
erable extent wealth is the creation of 
the people, and it is fittirag, as in this 
case, that it should be expended for their 
material, imtellectual and moral devel- 
opment, 

While there is much to be said for 
the statement that there is nothing new 


in the world, there are yet many things | 


that are new in our Country, In the 


| Netherlands, Belgium, France, and Eng- 


land the earillon has beem 
for hundreds of years. It goes back to 
In the Netherlands, 
which supplied the inspiration for this 
singing tower, a community that does 


in existence 


surrounded exhaust our neryous|not have a carillon is not regarded as| people, 


examination | 


endeavor | 


only in our own country but! 
which is not! 
being helped by the generosity of our| 


} ; They have! 
never been tainted with any effort to! 


but have | 
|rather been the result of @ sincere phi- 
from | 


| See him in person and hear his ex- 
| pression of approbation. For his glorifi- 
Cation not only were men willing to take 
|up arms, but they found in him an in- 
| Spiration for theix art. Their music, 
|their literature, their sculpture, and 


| their painting dealt with royal subjects, | 


Even Shakespeare gave royal titles to 
| mumber of his productions. 


Idea of Personal 


Sovereignty Discarded 

In the course of long human experi- 
ence actions of this nature are not ac- 
|cidental. If they did not serve some 
useful purpose in the development of the 
race, either they would not have oc- 
;Curred at all or would have been of a 
transitory nature, They persisted be- 
Cause they gave 
conception of the abstract idea of ma- 
tional unity and national sovereignty. 
Even when our own Constitution was 
adopted this idea was so firmly  in- 
trenched that it was with great difficulty 
and hesitation that theople of that period 
were able to cast aside the idea of a per- 
Sonal sovereignty. That they did 
Stamped their action as extremely 
revolutionary. But finally ow Nation 
and our States have planted themselves 
Squarely and securely on the theory that 
all the powers of government emanate 
from the people. They stand as our 
sovereign. They are our national 
monarch. The act was a recognition of 
their own inalienable nobility. 

Gradually, for complete revolutions do 
| mot occur ina day, we have transferred 


them that our’ songs are made, our 
books are published, our pictures are 
Painted, cur public squares are adorned, 
our park systems are developed, and 
the art of the stage and the screen is 
created, While these things are done by 
individuals, this maovement is “of the 
People, by the people, and for the 
People.” It is no accident that this 
Superb creation, Which we are dedicating 





only heritage was that of good breed- 
ing, an American by adoption, not by 
| birth, who has felt the pinch of poverty, 
[an has experienced the thrill of hard 


manual labor, and who has triumpihed 
over many difficulties, Edward W. Bok 
/is making this comtribution in recogni- 
tion of his loyalty to his sovereign, the 
Jt is amother demonstration 


the people a better | 


our allegiance to the people. It is for| 


today, is the conception of a man Whose | 


simplified program for sterlipg silver | 
flatware is receiving 94.89 per cent sup- | 
|port. This program, Simplified Practice | 
| Reeommendation No. 54, Sterling Silver | 
| Flatware, reduced the variety of basic 
| dies from 190 to 61. 


Streets, N. W., Washington, 


Objections to Refunding 
Of Cotton Tax Renewed 


_ [Continued from Page 1.] 

j receive 19.59 per cent of the total re- 
|fundable but New York paid in 1926 
| 30.76 per cent of the income taxes and* 
| would therefore bear a greater share of 
ithe tax burden than the amount re- 
ceived,” the Secretary advised the 
| Senate, | 
Florida, Illinois, Michigan, New York, 
| Texas, Virginia and Wisconsin are the 
| States named by Secretary Mellon as 
|those who would be unfairly affected by 
income tax vevision to permit the con- 
templated refund, 


| The amounts of the cotton tax col- 
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| lected from the various States and hence 
refundable are as follows: Alabama, 
| $10,388,072; Arkansas, $2,555,638; Cali- 
| fornia, $430 5 Connecticut, $193; Florida, 
| $918,944; Georgia, $11,897,094; Illinois, 
| $379,144; = Endiana, $92,727; Kansas, 
$286; Lovfisiana, $10,098,501; Maryland, | 
| $51,349; Massachusetts, $66,679; Missis- 
|sippi, $8,742,995; Missouri, $592,098; | 
|New Jersey, $3,656; North Carolina, | 
| $1,959,704; Ohio, $447,127; Pennsylvania, 
$78,535; Rode Island, $2,424; South 
Carolina, $4,172,420; Tennessee, $7,- 
873,460; Texas, $5,502,401; Utah, $1,375; 
Vermont, $168,268, and Virginia, 
$657,588. 
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that whem they are given the oppor- | 
tunity the people have the innate power 
to provide themselves with the wealth, 
the culture, the art, and the refine- 
ments that support an enlightened civili- 
| zation, | 

Now, therefore, in a spirit of thank- | 
fulness for the success of our institu- 
tions, which is here attested, and appre- 
ciation | of the munificent generosity, | 
iwhich is here exhibited, in my capacity | 
'as President of the United States, 1! 
hereby dedicate this Mountain Lake 
Sanctuary and its Singing Tower and 
present them for visitation to the 
American people, 


Miss ANNE 


WitutiaM B, 


James D., 
Mrs. 
toperT H, 
Jay JeROMB 
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Mr. Lafount Defends 


Short-wave Award 


Measure for Construction of Cruisers 
Said to Be Contrary to Spirit of Peace 


f ' 1 Senator Norris Says United States Should Take First Step 
i! To Universal Firm To Put Stop to “‘ Armanent Race.” 


Member of Radio Commis- 
sion Says Thorough In- 
quiry Was Made Before 
Taking Action. 


The Federal Radio Commission “has 
never made a more exhaustive investiga- 
tion of an applicant” for radio channels 
than it did in the case of the Universal | 
Wireless Communications Company, Inc., 
of Buffalo, which was awarded 40 con- 
tinental radiotelegraph channels, Radio| 
Commissioner Harold A. Lafount told | 
the House Committee on Merchant Ma-| 
rine and Fisheries on February 1. 

Under examination by Representative | 
Free (Rep.), of San Jose, Calif., Mr. | 
Lafount declared the Commission was 
“more diligent” in the case of the Uni-| 
versal application than in any others | 
“because more was asked and: less was | 
known about it.” Last June 15 and 16,) 
said the Commissioner, he visited But-| 
falo of his own volition to gather in- 
formation about the organization and 
found it to be “financially responsible.” 
In no other application pending before 
the Commission, he declared, has that 
body gone to such ends in obtaining in- 
formation. 


Inquiry Viewed as Incomplete. 


Mr. Free expressed the view that he | 
believed Mr. Lafount had gone into the | 
case, “but I dont .believe that the Com- 
mission has made a proper investigation,” 
and that it “depended merely on out- 
side -advice.” 

Questioned by Representative Free as | 
to the finances of the Universal Com- | 
pany, Mr. Lafount declared it at one| 
time had $250,000 deposited to its credit, 
and that he believed that the “entire | 
corporation is responsible for the entire | 
amount of $25,000,000. The corporation | 
was declared by its representatives to be| 
capitalized for $25,000,000 in testimony | 
before the Commission. 

“I think it would be inconsistent to | 





tire $25,000,000 before the Commission | 
had taken action,” said Mr. Lafount. | 

Further explaining what the Commis- | 
sion had done to ascertain the “re- 
sponsibility” of the Universal Company, | 
Mr. Lafount declared that in the case of 
the applications of a group of news-| 
papers and press associations for conti- 
nental wave lengths, pending at the same 
time, the Commission granted them ‘after 
a formal hearing and without protracted | 
investigation of the financial capabilities | 
of that association, taking this for} 


were well known. The press association 
was granted 20 continental channels, he 
explained, also under rigid conditions 
that will make them returnable to the 
Government if not properly utilized, but 
not nearly so rigid as those placed in the 
Universal award. 

“We are not a representing to the in- 
vestors of America that this company 


will le a financial success,” said Mr. | 


Lafeeyt. “We do not represent that 
the equipment is what they say it is.” 

Representative Free said his complaint 
was that the Commission “has given 
away $40,000,000 worth of channels to 
one company and $20,000,000 to another 
without thorough investigation.” He 
made this statement on the basis that 
each of the channels are valued at $1,- 
000,000. 


Sees Misunderstanding. 


Mr. Lafount replied that there evi- 
dently was a misunderstanding about 
the allocation of channels. They are not 
“siven away,” he explained, but merely 
allocated in the public interest, and later 
may be awarded to other applicants in 
the discretion of the body governing 
radio. Furthermore, he said, no actual 
value can be placed on channels, and 
that the channels most valuable in radio- 
telegraphy are the transoceanic wave 
lengths. The Continental channels, he 
declared, do not have the capacity to 
travel as far as the transoceanic waves. 

Asked by Representative Free 
whether a continental radiotelegraph 
network would not be in direct competi- 
tion with the Western Union and Postal, 
companies which have cable outlets, Mr. 
Lafount replied in the affirmative. The 
radio applicant, he declared, takes a 
“risk,” because he acquires no property 
right to the radio channels and must 
make the outlay for the equipment with 
which it operates, and its organization. 

“Is’nt it a fine prospect of a failure for 
the company against the competition of 
these great big companies?” asked Rep- 
resentative Free. 

“Yes,” responded Mr. Lafount, adding 
that it was his view that the traffic vol- 
ume would grow in the domestic field, 
just as it has grown in the transoceanic 
field, with neither the radio nor the wire 
lines suffering financial losses. 

AS to the engineering features of the 
ease, Mr. Lafount explainéd that the en- 
gineering experts of the Commission 
“do not recommend” who shall be 
awarded facilities, but are asked only to 
handle the technical aspects. 


Five Signals on One Channel. 
Lieut. Comdr. T. A. M. Craven, the 
Commission’s technical advisor for short 
waves, read to the Committee a portion 
of his report on the short wave applica- 
tions, including those of the Radio Cor- 


poration of America, and Postal inter- | 


ests as well ‘as of the Universal. The 
Naval Research Laboratory, he declared, 
reported that it received five signals on 
five separate channels within a single 
authorized short wave channel on the 
occasion of a recent laboratory test of 
the special patented apparatus. 

If this apparatus proves feasible in a 
system’ of point to point service, the 
report stated, “it will ease the situation” 
with respect to short waves, 

To this report Commander Craven de- 
clared he added a verbal report that the 
equipment of the Universal Company 
was “in the manufacturing design 
stage.” 

Under examination by Representative 
Davis (Dem.), Tennessee, respecting 
broadcasting, Mr. Lafount declared that 
be believed the Columbia Broadcasting 
System “is doing as good a job as the 
National Broadcasting Company,” in 
program work. He added, however, that 
he did not believe “that the listening 
audience can be compared with that of 
the National.” 


Representative Davis stated that the! 


Columbia system, with mostly intermedi- 
ate-powered broadcasting stations on its 
chain is performing as adequate service 
of chain programs as is the National 
which has some high-powered stations 
on cleared channels. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


limit,” Senator Harrison said, “and I 


am going to do it in the hope that the | 


President-elect will be able to make 
some kind of an agreement with other 


nations looking toward the codification | 


of rules of war at sea and the reduction 

of armament.” ; 
Senator Dill (Dem.), Washington, 

pointed out that even if the time limit 


is retained the President, through his | 


control of recommendation for the 
budget, would not be compelled to under- 
take the construction of the cruisers. 


Senator Hale replied that this was true | 


but that he had no doubt that the Presi- 


dent would respect the views of Con- | 


gress. 


United States Is Third 
In Cruiser Strength 


Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Ken- 
tucky, speaking in favor of the bill, 
declared that the United States is now 
third in cruiser 
Britain first and Japan second. 

The United States has only 10 mod- 


lern cruisers fit for service in war time 


while Great Britain has 56 and Japan 26, 
he said. 

The estimates of cruiser strength 
which give the United States strength 
in cruisers as 32 cruisers include 22 
cruisers which are obsolete, Senator 
Barkley said, recalling that the newest 
of these 22 cruisers is 21 years old 
while the life of a cruiser is supposed 
to be not more than 20 years. 

Senator Swanson (Dem.), of Virginia, 
ranking minority :nember of the Naval 
Affairs Committee, remarked that a ship 


20 years old is considered unfit to carry | 
a com- | 


passengers, let alone serve as 
batant vessel. 

“J intend not only to vote for this 
bill but also to retain the time limi,” 
Senator Barkley said. “I see no reason 
for delay in this program until some 
other conference shall have met and 
probably failed because we have not 
done what this bill proposes.” 


Senator Norris Says 
British Need Large Navy 


The discussion has disclosed, said 
Senator Norris as he took the floor in 
opposition to the bill, that Great Britain 
is the only nation near enough to us 
in armaments to demand this prepara- 
tion, yet all proponents of the measure, 
he stated, denied they foresaw a war 
with Great Britain or even the remotest 
possibilities of a war. 


strength, with Great | 


the nations of the world and consequent 
decreasing of armaments. 

It is a program that might very 
easily find us, within a few years, mov- 
ing our ships out into the Atlantic for 
scrapping, just as was done only a few 


|years ago, a program to which ship- 


| builders have no objection. It is a program 
based upon false premises in that it 
aims at parity with Great Britain 
whereas that parity is already enjoyed, 
\if we will accept the word of President 
Coolidge, and in that it is based upon 
the. presumption that there is danger 
of war with Great Britain whereas there 
is no such danger in view unless we 
are going to assume that the interests 
‘of the money barons is going to invite 
|the antagonism of Great Britain and 
call for a display of arms:in their de- 
fense and in defense of their interests. 
|Far better, to my mind, that we spend 
|our money curtailing the selfish ones 
than providing for their defense after 
their selfishness has led them _ into 
trouble. 

| In his message to Congress two years 
|ago, President Coolidge told us that our 
Navy was equal to the British navy, 
slightly behind with cruisers, but ahead 
| with submarines and destrovers. “Only 
one navy in the world approaches. ours 
and none surpass it,” said the President 
then. Since that time, it is my under- 
standing that the United States has laid 
the keels for seven or eight new cruisers 
while Britain has laid for six. 

According to reliable statistics com- 
piled from figures authorized by respon- 
sible advocates of this bill, the United 
States has 40 cruisers now as compared 
with'64 for Great Britain. But, while 
we are short on cruisers, the United 
States has 295 destroyers against 187 
for Great Britain and 124 submarines 
against 74 for Great Britain. The ton- 
nage of the cruisers, destroyers and sub- 
| marines owned by the United States is 
| approximately 768,000 while the tonnage 
|of British cruisers, destroyers and sub- 





«| marines is something like 60,000 less or 


| 703,000 tons. This would certainly not 
| indicate that we were out of step with 
| Great Britain in any manner and instead 
| satisfies my mind that we have won more 
|than a parity with Great Britain in the 


| matter of naval strength. 


Discusses Criticism 
Of Opponents of Bill 


The criticism which has been offered 
against those who have ventured to op- 





“To my mind we under no circum-| pose this cruiser construction bill has 
stances need as large,a navy as Great| had but one purpose in mind, and that 





| necessitates a large navy to protect 
her commerce, without which she could 
| not exist 30 days, asserted the Nebraska | 
| Senator. 
| The United States, on the other hand, 
ihe continued, is self-sufficient within its | 
!own border and needs no commerce for 
| support in time of war. 


{their naval programs to the pace set 
|by Britain and the United States, said 
, the Senator. 

| “If we admit, which I think is fair, that 
|there is no danger of war with Great) 
Britain, and even if there should be a} 
war we would not need as large a navy | 
as Great Britain, then I believe any| 
'reason for building these cruisers dis- 
appears,” he stated. 


peace. Somebody must do it. Somebody 
;must stop this interminable race. 
“We are better equipped that any one 
|else to stop. We are the creditor nation 
of the entire world. 
}more unlimited. | 
“We can afford to take the step that) 
somebody must take if we are to stop 
| this uncivilized, this inhuman race in! 
| naval armaments.” 


'Morally Unsound,”’ 


Speaking in opposition to the cruiser 
bill Senator Nye (Rep.), North Dakota, 
declared the program it embodies is “both | 
|morally and economically unsound.” 

“It is a program,” he said, “calling 
for just the opposite reaction to that! 
which is desired by all thinking people | 
at this time, namely, the desire for bet- 
ter understanding among the nations of 
the world and consequent decreasing of | 
armaments.” 

Senator Nye denied that arguments of 
proponents of the bill to the effect that 
the United States is not on a basis of 
naval parity with Great Britain and, in 
support of his contention, quoted the 
statement of President Coolidge in a| 
message to Congress two years ago that 
“only one navy in the world approaches | 
ours and none surpass it.” | 

An authorized summary of Senator | 
Nye’s remarks follows: 

In any part which I might take in this | 
debate upon the Cruiser Bill, I want at | 
the outset, to have it clearly understood | 
that my attitude, though in opposition | 
to this cruiser program, upon the general 
cause for armaments, is not in keeping | 
with that of those who believe the hour 
has arrived when the United States can 
afford to or should utterly abandon arm- | 
aments or submit its defenseless self to| 
the possible thrusts of other nations. | 

Instead, I quite approve such acts as} 
| will afford complete and adequate means | 
of defensive warfare and I desire to see 
|every reasonable’ precaution taken} 
| against any possible attack upon us. | 

But, this program calling for the con- 
struction of 15 new cruisers and one| 
| plane carrier at a cost of $250,000,000 
| or more, is to my mind both morally. and 
|economically unsound. It is a program, 
I often fear, of bluff and bluster call- 
| ing for a gigantic expenditure for in-| 
struments of war which would not be 
| worth as much as the powder to blow 
them up in another war, bringing as it 
| will, if more war must ‘come, modern 
;}means of warfare which would leave | 
| cruisers helpless to defend themselves. 


Says Funds Are Needed 


To Stabilize Agreements 

It is a program which is wholly un- 
called for at this time, engineered, in 
| the main, by our “Admiral Plunkett,” 
aided by the private shipbuilders. It is 
la program calling for appropriations 
|which are going to be a severe drain 
upon the Treasury which must soon 
{produce that material wherewithal es- 
sential to the stabilization of our agri- 
cultural industry and thus perfect or im- 
prove our first line of defense. It is a 
program calling for just the opposite re- | 
action to that which is desired by all 
thinking people at this time, namely, the 








Britain even if we admit we are going | 
granted, because the component interests | to war with Great Britain,” he declared. | 
The island position of Great Brtaiey 


Other nations of the world conform | 


“We ought to set before the world | 
an example for our desire for world| 


Our resources are ‘| 


| 
|\Says Senator Nye 
| 


| (H. R, 16714). 


has been to convey the thought that 
such opponents as there are, were be- 
ing moved by influences which were not 
patriotic, and by influences which were 
blind to the possible needs for adequate 
preparation to defend ourselves and de- 
fend our honor. Constantly are sarcas- 
| tic references made to the so-called paci- 
fists. If one supports the position 
taken by President Coolidge two years 
| ago when he declared that our strength 
was ahead of that of Great Britain, then 
that one is a pacifist and I presume that 
those who are in support of that en- 
| deavor now being made to deprive Army 
officers of provision for maintenance of 
more than one horse, thus depriving 
Army officers ‘of their polo ponies, im- 
mediately become pacifists. 

It is a strange world, but for my own 
| part, I am ready to suffer such sneering 
|criticism as is directed against those 
among whom I number myself who are 
| unqualifiedly opposed to this program 
| which I have previously referred to as 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 


Congress 
Hour by Hour 


|| February 1, 1929. 


Senate 

12 m. to 1 p. m.—Debate on the cruiser 
construction bill. 

1 p. m, to 2 p. m.—Continued debate on 
the cruiser bill. 

2 p. m. to 3 p. m.—Continued debate on 
the cruiser bill. 

3 p. m. to 4 p.. m.—Continued debate on 
the cruiser bill. 

4 p. m. to 5 p. m.—Continued debate on 
the cruiser bill. 

5 p. m. to 5:35,p. m.—Continued debate 
on the cruiser bill. 

5:35 p. m.—Recessed until noon, Feb- 
ruary 2. 

Honse 

12 m. to 1 p. m.—Began general de- 
bate on H. R. 16714, naval appropria- 
tion bill, Representative Clarke, New 
York, discussed tariff need for shoe in- 
dustry due to the foreign competition. 

1 p. m. to 2 p. m.—Representative 
Celler, New York, spoke on prohibition. 

2 p. m. to 3 p. m.—Continued general 
debate on naval bill. 

3. p. m. to 4 p. m. Continued de- 
bate on the naval appropriation bill. 

4 p. m. to 4:50 p. m.—Continued de- 
bate on the naval appropriation bill. 

4:50 p. m.—Adjourned until noon 
February 2. 


Naval Supply Bill 


Considered in House 


Committee Chairman Urges 
Consistency in Appropriations. 


The House kegan consideration, Feb- 
ruary 1, of the Naval Appropriation bill 
Representative French 
(Rep.), of Moscow, Idaho, in charge of 
the measure on the floor, told the House 
that, while he opposed the time limit 
with respcct to construction of the 15 
cruisers authorized in the Naval Build- 
ing bill (H.R. 11526), he thought that 
the time limit question should not be 
allowed to encompass the defeat of the 
measure. Congress, he said, should not 
attempt to control the amount of money 
that, a year hence, or two or three years 
hence, should be put into the naval con- 
struction program. 

He advocated the adoption of an even 
load policy with respect to replacement 
of ships in the naval establishment. The 
Navy, he said, should not be called on to 
spend $100,000,000 on ships in one year, 
with the immense overhead outlay neces- 
sary for such amount of construction, 
and then the next year have only $30,- 
000.000 or even none at all—a policy, he 
said, that in private enterprise would be 


j desire for better understanding among | regarded as most uneconomic, 


Amendment Seeking 
Equal Rights for 


( ae 
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Reduced Freights on Southwestern Grain 
Are Requested Before Senate Committee 


Women Considered | Governor of Kansas Says Schedules Are Unfair and 


Measure Is Supported and 
Opposed at Hearing Be- 
fore Committee of 

Senate. : 


Proponents and opponents of the so- 
called Equal Rights amendment to the 
Federal Constitution appeared on Feb- 
ruary 1 before a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary to 
present arguments for and against the 
proposed amendment. The amendment 
is proposed in a resolution (S. J. Res. 
64) introduced by Senator Curtis (Rep.), 
of Kansas. 

Speakers appearing on behalf of the 
National Woman’s Party presented the! 
argument in support of the amendment, 
while the opposition was represented by 
B. Loring Young, of Boston, appearing 
for the Sentinels of the Republic, and 
by representatives of several women’s 
organizations headed by the National 
League of Women oVters. Letters from 
the Secretary of Labor, James J. Davis, 
and the president of the American Fed- | 


eration of Labor, .William Green, both 
opposing the suggested amendment, 
were filed with the Committee. 


Special Laws Opposed. 


Working women do not want so-called 
“protective” laws so long as they apply 
to women alone, Mrs. Mary Murray of 
Brooklyn, a ticket seller on the Brook- 
lyn Manhattan Transit, told the subcom- 
mittee. She said many welfare workers 
oppose the amendment on the ground 
that it would wipe out special labor laws 
which they claim are necessary for the 
protection of women. Such laws do not 
protect women, Mrs. Murray said, but 
hinder them. limit the occupations open | 
to them, and throw special restrictions 
and regulations around them which make 
women undesirable employes. 

Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, of Ohio, 
chairman of the Musicians’ Council of 
League of Women Voters. Letters from 
that the equal rights movement is just 
as certain of success as was the struggle 
for votes for women, for education for 
women, and every other fight to free wo- 
men from unnatural restrictions. 

The situation in Wisconsin was urged 
as an argument for the Equal Rights 
amendment by Mrs. Gustav Hipke of 
Milwaukee. In answering the objection 
that confusion in the laws affecting wo- 
men would result, Mrs. Hipke said that 
this had not been the case in Wisconsin, 
in which the law provides for equal 
rights between men and women more 
nearly than in any other State. 


No Bad Results Noted. 


“The Wisconsin equal rights law did 
not bring about any of the disastrous re- 
sults that its opponents predicted, and 
neither will the Equal Rights amend- 
ment,” Mrs. Hipke said. 

Oregon was cited as a model State in 
the character of its industrial laws by 
Miss Emma Wold, of Portland, lawyer 
and legislative secretary of the Woman’s 
Party, who declared that the Oregon 
law regulating hours of labor is a model 
to be followed in industrial legislation, in 
that it applies to men and women alike. 

Mr. Young, in opposition to the pro- 
posed amendment, said: 

“Adopt this equal rights amendment 
and every one of the statutes for the 
especial benefit of women is immedi- 
ately nullified and destroyed. The whole 
subject must again be taken up by the 
legislature of every State and no pro- 
vision safeguarding the welfare of wo- 
men in industry can then be enacted 
into law unless identical provisions safe- 
guarding men in industry are also 
adopted. 





Physicians Said to Oppose Plan. 

“If it is proper to regard women 
merely as economic units to be sub- 
jected without protection to the strain 
and danger of modern industry, pass 
this amendment. But if you would fol- 
low the advice not merely of leaders of 
the medical profession, but also of the 
best and wisest industrial managers, you 
will do nothing which would at one 
blow strike down the entire fabric of 
social legislation aimed to protect wo- 
men in industry.” 

Mrs. Maud Park, of Portland, Me., 
former president of the National League 
of Women Voters, presented the league’s 
objection to the amendment, and intro- 
duced speakers. 

Other representatives presenting the 
opposition of organizations were Miss 
Rose Schneiderman, New York City, 
president of the National Women's 
Trade Union League; Miss Betty Hil- 
gert, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., for the Young 
Women’s Christian Association (a silk 
worker and president of the East Central 
Region of Industrial Girls’ Clubs); Miss 
Dorothy Kenyon, New York City, law- 
yer; Miss Gertrude McNally, Prince 
Georges County, Md., secretary, Women’s 
Union of Bureau of Printing and En- 
graving; Miss Margaret Maule, Phila- 
delphia, Girls’ Friendly Society; Mrs. 
Clarence Fraim, Wilmington, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelly, New York City, National 
Consumer’s League. 

From Washington, D. C.: Miss Alice 
Edwards, American Home Economics 
Association; Miss Selma _ Borchardt, 
American Federation of Teachers; Miss | 
Agnes G. Regan, National Council of | 
Catholic Women; Dr. Louis Taylor Jones, | 
Medical Women’s National Association; | 
Mrs. Lester J. Pollock, National Coun- | 
cil of Jewish Women; Miss Ethel M.| 
Smith, National Women’s Trade Union | 
League; Mrs. E. E. Danley, National | 
Board of Y. W. C. A. | 





Air Mail Contractors 
To Use Newark Airport 


| 
kd | 
| 
| 
1 


The airport at Newark, N. J., after 
February 17 will be used by air mail 
contractors serving the cities on the At- 
lantic seaboard for their terminal, in- 
stead of landing at Hadley Field, N. J., 
as heretofore it was stated orally at the 
Post Office Department February 1. 

The airport at Newark has been se- 
lected as the main junction point for 
the loading and unloading of mails for | 
points on the Atlantic seaboard, includ- 
ing mail for Montreal, Canada, it was | 
announced. Air mail contractors have | 
been notified accordingly, it was said. 

The airport at Newark, N. J., has been 
under construction for more than a year, | 
and is expected to be ready for use by 
air mail planes on February 17, 


Urges Action Under H 


och-Smith Resolution. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


situation.. The total service that he re- 
quires to reach the European markets is 
less than his northwestern competitor 
in this country, and very much less than 


|the Canadian farmer, but his total cost 


exceeds either group. To begin _with, 
freight rate in the southwest to primary 
markets are higher than similar rates 
in the northwest.” 

The world price of wheat, Governor 
Reed said, is reflected through the vari- 
ous primary markets of this country and 
Canada, namely, Chicago, Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Minneapolis, and Winnipeg, to 
the country buying or selling station. 


Specifically, he continued, the price of | 


wheat at the country station in Kansas 
is ‘the Kansas City price less the cost 
of transportation to Kansas City, and 


jin North Dakota it is the Minneapolis 


or Duluth price less the cost of trans- 
portation. 


Kansas Farmer Declared 


\To Bear Higher Costs 


The immediate effect of these higher 
rates from Kansas and adjacent terri- 
tory to its primary market at Kansas 
City is to take directly out of the farmer 
a larger transportation cost than is 
borne by his Minnesota or Dakota neigh- 


| bor to the north, the Governor stated. 


In turn, he added, the cost of moving 
the crop from Kansas City or Minneapo- 
lis or Duluth or Winnipeg to the world 
market is reflected in the price which 
the grain dealer at the primary market 
may pay. 

Discussing reports of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on northwestern 
rates, Governor Reed said: 

“In stating its conclusion that the 
northwest railroad rates on wheat and 
other commodities could not be reduced 
to the Canadian level, the Commission 
referred to the well-known difference in 
taxes accruing against Canadian rail- 
roads and United States railroads. It 
entirely ignored the equally well-known, 
at least to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, difference in fuel costs as be- 
tween the Canadian and our own ,rail- 
roads. 

“For example, the cost of coal to the 
Canadian railroads, as stated in a report 





Medical Congress 


At Cairo Reviewed 


Tropical Diseases Discussed 
At International Confer- 
ence by 2,000 Delegates. 


The First International Conference on 
Tropical Medicine and Hygiene held in 
Cairo last December was considered a 
success, according to reports received 
by the Department of War February 1. 
A review of the work of the conference 
by the Department follows in full text: 

Very erthusiastic reports have been re- 


ceived as to the success of the First | 


International Conference on _ Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene held at Cairo, 
Egypt, during the month of December. 
The conference was attended by over 2,- 
000 delegates and visitors, representing 
44 nations. The United States was rep- 
resented by some of its eminent medical 
scientists. 

With the understanding that they were 
in no wise authorized to commit this 
Government and that their appointment 
would not result in any increased ex- 
penditures thereto, the President last 
August approved and designated the fol- 
lowing as delegates on the part of the 
United States: 

Colonel Bailey K. Ashford, Medical 
Corps, U. S. Army, retired, of Porto 
Rico. 

Lieutenant Colonel Gilbert Fitz-Pat- 
rick, Medical Corps Reserve, of Chicago. 

Senior Surgeon Taliaferro Clark, of 
the United States Public Health Service. 

Dr. Cristobal Manalang, Chief of the 
Malaria Section of the Philippine Health 
Service. 

The Army since 1898 has been a 
leadér in the promotion of tropical medi- 
cine. In view of the lack of Congres- 
sional authorization and appropriations, 
the Medical Department was fortunate 
in having representative members on the 
retired list and of the Reserve Corps 
willing to attend the Congress at their 
own expense. 

Colonel Ashford, who only recently 
retired from the Medical Corps of the 
Regular Army, now occupies a chair as 
professor of tropical medicine and 
mycology in the school of medicine of 
the University of Porto Rico. He was 
one of the 20 foreign delegates upon 
whom the Cairo Faculty of Medicine, in 
recognition of their contributions to the 
progress of medical science, conferred 
an honorary degree of M. D. during the 
proceedings of this International Con- 
ference. 

This Medical Congress was a success, 
socially as well as scientifically. At a 
private theatrical and buffet supper 
King Fouad personally received more 
than. 1,500 of the delegates and their 


| friends, who were introduced by repre- 


sentatives of their respective legations. 

The scientific sessions were exception- 
ally well attended. The delegates were 
greatly benefited through the splendid 
presentation of the several special tropi- 
cal problems with which Egypt is now 
coping, especially hook-worm, bilharzia, 
malaria, and trachoma. 


Committee Meetings 


of the 


Senate and House ° 
February 2, 1929. 


Senate 
Agriculture and Forestry, 
flood relief, 10 a. m. 
Indian Affairs, executive, bills on the 
calendar, 10:30 a. m. 
Interstate Commerce, hearing, 
road consolidation, 10:30 a. m. 


House 
Military Affairs, hearing, 
Shoals, 10:30 a. m. 
Rivers and Harbors, hearing, hydraulic 
laboratory, 10 a.m. 
Merchant Marine, 
radio, 10 a. m, 


hearing, 


rail- 


Muscle 


hearing, life’ of 


to the Canadian Government, is $4.77 a| 


ton. The cost of coal, or equivalent 
fuel, to the railroads of the Western 
, District as : whole, which includes the 
northwestern railroads, is $3.49. Fuel is 
the largest single item of railroad op- 
erating cost, next to labor. 


“To discuss one important fact, that | 


| of taxes, where the advantage lies witn 
the Canadian railroads, and to ignore 
|another important factor, namely, the 


cost of fuel, where the advantage lies | 


with the American railroads, lacks the 
candor and fairness which the people of 
this country are entitled to have from 
their public servants.” 


Canadians Declared 
To Have 7-cent Advantage 


The wheat rates to Galveston from 11 
points in Nebraska are 193.2 per cent 
of rates for similar distances in Canada; 
the rates charged from 31 representative 
points in Kansas are 205.9 per cent of 
rates charged for similar service in Can- 
ada, while from 11 representative points 


of the Canadian rates, Governor Reed 
said. Taking Kansas, for example, he 


a bushel for the railroad service to 
Galveston, and the average rate from 


north European ports is taken as 11 
cents, making a gross cost for movement 
from Kansas to the world market of 38 
cents a bushel, or 7 cents in excess of 
|the similar cost from the northwest 
United States or from Canada, although 
|the total service required is much less. 


“These unreasonably high railroad 


for the fact that the price of contract 
wheat on the Kansas City market is in- 
variably lower than the price of con- 
tract wheat at Winnipeg and at Minne- 
apolis, as well as at Chicago. The south- 
western wheat grower is most favor- 
ably located with regard to transporta- 
jtion to the world market of any of the 
| principal wheat-growing sections of the 
country, but an unfair adjustment of his 
freight rates has not only taken that 
natural advantage from him, but has 
— a consequential burden upon 

im. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission 
in its northwest freight rate report dis- 
cusses the failure of the northwest rail- 
roads to earn the 5%4 per cent contem- 
plated by the Transportation Act. We 
are here dealing with a group of rail- 
roads in a wholly different situation. 

“Here we have a group of railroads 
| with an excess income above a fair re- 
turn of $38,915,217. There is no de- 
ficiency here. Using the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission valuation as a basis, 
this whole group of railroads is earning 
6.91 per cent above all expenses, includ- 
ing taxes, whereas the law contemplates 
an earning of 5.75 per cent, and that the 
excess earnings shall be handled in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the 
Transportation Act. 

“It is true, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was dealing wholly with the 
northwestern railroads, but it referred to 


situation, and if it was going to do that, 
it should lave pointed out that the north- 
western railroads are notoriously an ex- 


that fact must be taken into consider- 
ation in considering the railroad situa- 


tions of the west other than the north- 
west.” 


Holds Action Is Lacking 
Under Hoch-Smith Measure 


Returning to the transportation situa- 
tion of wheat-carrying railroads of the 


ernor said: 

“The Hoch-Smith Resolution was 
passed on January 30, 1925; four years 
and two days ago. Not a single case of 
major importance coming within the 


cided by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission except, perhaps, a grain rate 
case in the northwest, in which the north- 
western railroads were asking for an in- 
crease in their rates, and the Commis- 
sion refused the increase. 

“In a case affecting the movement of 
citrus fruits from California and peaches 
from Georgia, and a few other minor 
cases, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has referred to the Hoch-Smith 
Resolution as affecting its views, but 
from our standpoint, the Hoch-Smith 
Resolution was not passed by Congress 
to affect luxuries on the breakfast table, 
such as citrus fruits and peaches. Our 
understanding of its real significance 
was that it should apply to the principal 
products of agriculture, such as grain, 


case of that kind giving agricultural 
producers any relief has in these four 
years and two days been decided. 


the country dealing with this most im- 
portant subject, the Interstate Commerce 





Commission has distinctly failed to do its 
duty under the mandate of Congress. 

“It is true there is now pending what 
is known as the general grain rate case, 


an investigation by the Commission of | 
all grain rates in all of the western ter- | 


ritory, including export rates to all ports 
of the United States through which ex- 
port grain moves, But this case has been 
in progress now for two years, and the 
end can hardly be said to be in sight. 

“In the inception of this case nearly 
two years ago, the danger of losing sight 
of the producers’ ‘interest, in the maze 
of such a tremendous record, was pointed 
out, and request made that this investi- 
gation be divided into two parts, one part 
having to do with the producers’ rate to 
the primary market, and the other part 
dealing with the markets and market re- 
iationships. This was not done. The de- 
lay that has occurred was pointed out at 
that time as being inevitabie if the pres- 
ent policy was followed. 

“When we started into this case we 
hoped that some of the discriminations 
would be removed and some of the un- 
reasonable rates lowered in time to bene- 
fit the crop of 1928. It does not now 
seem possible to get action in this case 
in time to help the crop of 1929. The 
crop of 1930 seems the first that can 
hope for any relief from this source, and 
by that time it will have been more than 
five years since the Hoch-Smith Resolu- 
tion was passed, No wonder the western 
farmer grumbles over his situation. He 
has a right to complain.” 

Fred Brinckman, Washington repre- 
sentative of the National Grange, and 
Ralph Snyder, president of the Kansas 
| State Farm Bureau, appeared before the 


in Oklahoma, the rates are 189.2 per cent | 


continued, the effect of this situation is| 
to make an average rate of 27 plus cents | 


the Gulf ports to Liverpool or other | 


freight rates,” he continued, “account | 
' 


and discussed the entire western railroad | 


ception in their earning situation, and! 


tion of the west as a whole, or all sec- | 


central west and southwest, the Gov-| 


scope of this resolution has been de- | 


livestock, an cotton, and not a single | 


“As the great administrative body of | 


Contract Is Offered 
For Air Mail Service. 
Over Longest Route 


Bids on Tri-weekly Trips as 
Far as Chile and Return 
Asked by Post Office 


Department. 


The Post Office Department hopes to 
have in operation the longest air-mail 
|route in the world, it was announced 
| February 1. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

Announcement was made by Postmas- 
ter General New, Febiuary 1, that on 
February 28, 1929, bids will be opened 
at 12 o’clock noon at the office of Sec- 
ond Assistant Postmaster General Glo- 
ver for carrying the mails by air for 
a term of 10 years from April 1, 1929, 
from Cristobal, C. Z., via Buenaventura 
and Tumaco, Colombia; Esmeraldas and 
Guyaquil, Ecuador; Talara, Truxillo, 
Lima, Lomas and Mollendo, Peru; Arica, 
Iquique, Antofagasta, Caldera and Co- 
quimbo, to Santiago, Chile, and return, 
three times a week. 


Shorter Service at Start. 


The contractor for this route may be 
permitted to omit service south of Mol- 
lendo, Peru, for a reasonable time at the 
| discretion of the Postmaster General, 
pending completion of operating ar- 
rangements. 

Service on the proposed route may be 
extended at the option of the Post Office 
Department from Santiago, Chile, by 
{such intermediate points as the Post- 
|master General may determine, to 
| Buenos Aires, Argentina, and Monte-_ 
| video, Uruguay, and back, at not exceed» 
|ing pro-rata allowance of additional pay. 
The specified load required at the 
| mileage rate will not exceed 800 pounds 
|a trip each way. Any excess mails will 
be carried at rates per pound. The dis- 
tance from Cristobal to Santiago by air 
is 3,400 miles, and the total distance 
from New York to Santiago by air is 
over 6,000 miles. 

Administration Endorsement. 

The Coolidge administration has been 
interested in this project and has given 
it unqualified endorsement. During the 





‘recent trip of President-elect Hoover to 


South America, he, likewise, expressed 
his deep interest in the subject and de- 
clared that the countries of North and 
South America should be connected by 
aerial transpor-ation, bringing their dip- 
lomatic and commercial lives closer to- 
gether. : 

It was pointed out today that the 
establishment of this routé would be of 
great benefit to both North and South 
America, enabling important invoices 
and other commercial paper to reach 
their destinations between the two 
countries two weeks earlier than at 
present. Banking connections between 
the two continents will likewise be 
greatly benefited by the saving in time. 
It will mean the quick transportation of ° 
passengers between North and South 
America where time and not money is 
to be considered. 

Cheaper Than Rail Service. 

For a number of years there have 
| been arguments advanced in favor of the 
|establishment of a railroad between 
North and South America. Out of the 
air will come this realization, and trans. 
portation facilities, much cheaper and 
much more rapid, will be furnished by 
the establishment of this air service than 
if a rail line had been constructed. 

The southernmost terminus of the 
| route, Santiago, will mean a saving in 
time of two weeks between that city 
and New York. 


Exports and Imports 


Of [ron and Steel Rise 


\Largest Volume in 10 Years 
Recorded in 1928. 


The foreign trade of the American 
iron and steel industry exceeded 3,600,- 
000 tons in 1928, registering the largest 
figure in the past 10 years, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has announced. The 
full text of the Department’s statement 
| follows: 

Figures for last year’s trade just com- 
pleted, indicate an increase in trading in 
both exports and imports, the former 
showing the greatest tonnage increase 
for any year since 1915, according to the 
Iron and Steel Division of the Depart- 
ment. 

Exports in 1928 totaled 2,862,997 tons, 
679,906 tons or 31 per cent greater than 
those of 1927. The 1928 total is, fur- 
ther, the largest of any year since 1920. 
Imports also increasec, to total 782,694 
tons for the year, 32,702 tons or 43% 
per cent greater than in 1927. 

The increase was quite general in ex- 
| ports —30 classes of products show larger 
shipment while only 9 show decrease. 
The decreases shown are comparatively 
small and range from a loss of five tons 
in the shipments of galvanized sheets to 
4,528 tons in those of tin plate. The 
| principal gains were those registered in 
| scrap; ingots, blooms, skelp, etc; plain 
shapes; steel bars; and black steel sheet 
shipments. 

In imports, strong gains were regis- 
tered in such products as hoops and 
bands, ferro-manganese, pig iron and in- 
gots, blooms, ete., while cast iron pipe, 
| steel bars and other pipe received during 
|the year were considerably below the 
| shipments of 1927, 
|Committee to signify their support of 
the stand taken by Governor Reed. 
| Chester Gray, Washington representa- 
| tive of the Farm Bureau Federation, was 
|next called. With the failure of the 
enactment of legislation to dispose of the 
{surplus of grains, the Federation turned — -, 
{to the Capper resolution as providing | ~ 

one means of getting the surplus grain - 
|to the market, Mr. Gray said. A freight - 

| saving of more than $5,300,000 would be 
| effected by such a reduction in freight 
|rates on these exports, said Mr. Gray, 
| who declared that he was unable to say 
whether the railroads could stand the 
reduction. 

| John Vesecky, president of the South- 
west Cooperative Wheat Marketing As- 
| sociation, told the Committee that reduc- 
|tions made by Canadian railroads on 
| wheat consigned for export had made it 
jnearly impossible for the American 
|farmer to sell his wheat abroad. 

E. G. Tharp, of Protection, Kans., said 
|that he agreed with the statements made 
| before the Committee by Governor Reed, 
|Mr. Tharp represented the Farmers’ Co- 

operative Grain Traders’ Association and 
'the Farmers’ Cooperative Commission 
| Company. 
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Advertising Sums Expended for Novelties 
Deductible Ratably Over Perio 


Saving Encouraged 
By Use of Toy Banks 


Benefits Held to Have Lasted 


Bank was closed by the State Bank Ex- 
aminer on December 1, 1919, before such 
checks were paid. On December 9, 1919, 
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Foreign Trade 


Business Conditions in Foreign Markets 
Surveyed by Department of Commerce 


Winter Goods Find Seasonal Sale in Canada and Unem- 
ployment of British Miners Declines. 


Cold weather has stimulated the move- Austria.—The relatively favorable con- 


petitioner charged the total of the checks 


Were Charged Off 
off its books as bad debts and deducted naithiamcnstiebsaitiins 
$301.81 from gross income in its income- 


tax return for 1919. On December 24, Amounts Later Collected May 


| 


| 


STATE TAX: Gross Estate: 
to Revoke or Modify Trust: 


Transfer to Take Effect at Death: Power 
Gift Inter Vivos: 


Decision of Supreme 


Court.—Full text of Treasury decision based on Reinecke, Collector, v. 


1919, petitioner was paid $75.45 on this} 


Year in Which 
Beyond " account; $75.45 on March 9, 1920; $75.45, 


Purchased. 


Be Eliminated From Tax 
Returns. 


Northern Trust Co.. etc., Supreme Court of the United States. 
States Daily, Yearly Index Page 2700, Vol. III): 


LiserTy INSURANCE BANK V. COMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. DOCKET 
No. 5070. Boarp oF TAX APPEALS. — 
The Board of Tax Appeals held in this 

proceeding that where a taxpayer had | 

charged off certain accounts as bad debts 
in years prior to the tax year under 
consideration, and deductions had been 
allowed by the Commissioner of Internal | 

Revenue, the taxpayer may not later be | 

required to include as taxable income 

amounts later collected on the accounts | 
charged off. 

It was shown that the accounts had 
not been ascertained to be worthless in| 
the years when charged off, but it was 
the view of the Board that the above} 
rule should stand in the absence of fraud 
or misrepresentation. 

In this connection, the Board held that 
the amounts improperly charged off were | 
not to b2 excluded in computation of 
invested capital. d 

The petitioner claimed a deduction for 
amounts expended in purchasing novelty 
ba@hks. The Board held the amounts to 
be deductible ratably only, and approved 
the Commissioner’s period of four years. 

George M. Morris, for the taxpayer; 
Brice Toole and J. A. Gerardi, for the 
Commissioner. 

Following are the findings of fact, the 
full text of the opinion and the opinions 
in dissent: ; 

Petitioner is a Kentucky corporation, 
with its principal offices at Market and) 
Second streets, Louisville. 

During the years 1916, 1917, 1918, and 
1919 petitioner charged off its books cer- 
tain accounts which were recovered in 
whole or in part in the years 1920 and} 
1921. In computing the deficiency for} 
1920 and 1921 the Commissioner included 
as income to petitioner for that year 
amounts collected by it on accounts due 
to it. 

Knadler & Lucas manufactured table 
condiments. They started operations be- | 
fore 1900 and were still operating in 
Louisville in April, 1928. They owed} 
petitioner $2,100 in 1916. At a meeting 
of the creditors of this concern early in 
1916 some of the small creditors sold 
their claims for 25 per cent of their full | 
amount. Petitioner, with other credi- | 
tors, did not sell or settle its claim, 
but granted an extension to this debtor. 
Petitioner charged off this account on its} 
books on August 24, 1916, and deducted | 








the amount in its income tax return for | T 


1916. At the time of charge-off Knadler | 
& Lucas had inventories valued at ap- | 
proximately $32,000 and owned a plant | 
and equipment on leased ground. In-| 
terest on the full amount of the indebt- | 


| deducted that amount in its incoming-tax 


| president and principal owner of the | Lucas, $2,100 


{was in addition to his liability as en- 


land audited by the Commissioner. 


on July 2, 1920; and $30.19 on April 20, 
1921. 

Petitioner charged cff 
Fred G. Jones Lumber Company, 
ing to $7,500, on August 18, 1919, an 


j}ent concedes that such~-an error was 
> ee i leks and that taxable income for 1920 
d| was overstated by that amount, 
| A second group of errors assigned 
return for 1919. This account was rep-|arises out of recoveries made in the tax- 
resented by three notes of the lumber | able years from debts previously 
company, endorsed by Fred G. Jones,| charged off as follows: (1 a 
; (2) Louisville Brick Co., | 
company. Jones died on July 18, 1919.| $2,120; (3) Louisville College of Den-| 
The inventory of his estate showed net) tistry, $212.20; (4) American Standard ! 
assets of $27,000. He owned petitioner| Asphalt Co., $4,160; (5) Highland Park | 
$11,551.73 at the time of his death which | Bank, $150.92; (6) Fred G. Jones Lum-| 
'ber Co., $7,500. | 
dorser. On April 21, 1920, one-half of| In 1921 it made such recoveries as fol- 
the amount of the note was paid to|lows: Louisville Brick Co., $1,636.92; ! 
petitioner and the other half was paid) Highland Park Bank, $30.19. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


on June 12, 1920. : The Commissioner included the amount 

The returns filed by petitioner for|of such recoveries as income for the re- 
1916, 1917, 1918 and 1919 were examined ‘spective years. The respondent conceded 
: , _The|that the amount recovered from the 
deductions from gross income, claimed| American Standard Asphalt Co. in 1920! 


(1) Knadler &| 


creates a trust before September 8, 1 


(The Unitec 
1. Where a decedent 
916, by the terms of which the income 


therefrom is payable to himself for life and after his death to a designated 
beneficiary with remainders over upon termination of the trust and there is 
reserved to the settlor alone a power of revocation upon the exercise 0: 
which the trustee is required to return the corpus of the trust to him, the 
transfer is not complete until his death. As applied to such a trust Sec- 


tion 402 (c) of the Revenue Act 


of 1921 is not retfoactive and void 


where his death follows the enactment of that act and the value of the 
property so conveyed in trust should be included in the decedent’s gross 


estate. 2. Where a decedent conveys 
the income to a third person with 


property to a trustee in trust to pay 
remainders over after the death of 


the settlor and there is reserved to the settlor the power to alter, change, 
or modify the trust which was to be exercised by him and the life bene- 


ficiary, acting jointly, the transfer 


is a completed gift inter vivos and, 


not having been made in contemplation of death, is not subject to the 
estate tax imposed by the Revenue Act of 1921.—T. D. 4261. 


EDUCTIONS: Business Expense: 


D 


to customers opening new accounts, 


. 


Advertising: Banking: Ratable De- 


ductions.—Where a bank purchased novelty savings banks which it gave 


the purpose of the novelties being to 


stimulate savings, advertise the bank and increase its clientele, held: Amounts 


expended are deductible ratably over 


a period of four years, but not for a 


single year in which incurred because the purpose thereof was of a con- 


|ment of lines of winter goods in Canada, 
|it was stated February 1 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in the weekly sum- 
mary of foreign business conditions, 
based upon reports by cable and radio 
from American representatives abroad. 

Coal production in the United Kingdom 
has returned to the preholiday level; 
there have been some price advances, and 
a somewhat larger number of miners 
are employed. The summary follows in 
full text: 


Argentina.—The economic situation 
| throughout the month was satisfactory, 
| but owing to a rain it is believed locally 
that the corn crop has been affected ad- 
versely. According to local trade esti- 
mates (official estimates be:ng unavail- 
able as yet) this year’s exportable sur- 
plus of corn will range from 3% to 4% 
million tons. The retail trade was sea- 
sonally dull out Buenos Aires imports 
were active and the city’s port was 


|very congested. Owing to new building 
projects and the depletion of stocks, the} 


outlook for imports of Gulf and Pacific 
lumber is bright. Moreover, imports of 
these products are wnofficially reported 
to have less in 1928 than during the pre- 


ditions of recent monihs were maintained 
in January in the principal Austrian in- 
dustries, but a decline is feared in certain 
branches dependent largely on German ex- 
ports, owing to the ~eported industrial re- 
action in Germany. The most important 
industries, however, including iron and 
steel, electrical equipment, locomotive car 
building, pulp, paper and chemicals, have 
substantial advance orders, assuring the 
maintenance of approximately the pres- 
ent levels for many months. The cotton 
and wool textile mills are still in a dif- 
ficult position, due it is claimed to the 
unusually large stocks of manufactured 
goods and the unsatisfactory price situa- 
tion. Winter cereals throughout the 
Danube area are reported in an excellent 
condition, being covered by an unusual 
amount of snow. “he money market is 
distinctly easier, with the domestic and 
foreign credits ample for current. require- 
ments. 

Boliviaa—Some imrrovement in com- 
mercial conditions in Bolivia was re- 
ported during January as compared with 
December, although one large importing 
concern estimates that sales profits and 
importations are only as large as those 


| $7,500; Internatjonal Traction Co., $3,000 
S. Lilienthal, $T,455.60. 


‘Name of Bank Changed 
(Upon Advent of War 


as bad debts in said years in the said} 
returns, were allowed by the Commis-| 
sioner. Petitioner’s business loss for! 
1919 was approximately $16,000. ' 

The invested capital of the petitioner 
for 1920 was computed without including, 
in the determination of its earned sur- 
plus, any amount for the following debts 
owing to it which it had previously writ- 
ten off: | 

Knadler & Lucas, $2,100; Louisville: 
Brick Co., $5,374.02; Louisville College 
of Dentistry, $14,930; American Standard 
Asphalt Co., $4,160; Highland Park Bank, | 
$226.38; Fred G. Jones Lumber Co., | 


’ 


The invested capital of the peeenee | 
for 1921 was computed without includ- 
ing, in the determination of its earned 
surplus, any amount for the following | 
debts owing to it which it had previously | 
written off: 

Louisville Brick Co., $3,254.08; Louis- 
ville College of Dentistry, $14,717.80; 
Highland Park Bank, $75.46; S. Lilien- 
thal, $1,455.60. 


| 
} 
| 
! 

Prior to the World War petiitoner’s | 
name was “The German Insurance Bank.” 
Upon the advent of the war the name 
was changed to “Liberty Insurance! 
Bank.” During 1920 and 1921 petitioner | 
paid $5,497 and $6,125.90, respectively, 
for’ a certain number of coin banks 
formed in the shape of the Liberty Bell. 
he banks were novelties. They cost 
petitioner about 75 cents each. They} 
were used by petitioner in solicting new! 
savings accounts. They were given to 
every new depositor who deposited $1, 
or more. Other banks in Louisville gave 


lthat debts are to be deducted in the year 


was not income, leaving for determina-| 
tion the question whether the balance of | 
the recoveries should be included in com- | 
puting income. 

The evidence shows that petitioner’s! 
vice president had charge of its loan! 
department, and that it was his practice) 
to charge off all overdue accounts as soon, 
as they became past due. 
ord it appears that the debts in quesiton} 
were not worthless when they were | 
charged off, nor had there been any as- 
certainment of worthlessness. Prior to 
1921 there was no provision for charging! 
off a debt which was worthless in part.) 
The statute is specific in the statement | 
when ascertained to be worthless. No} 
option is allowed to deduct them at any| 
other time. In such circumstances no: 
deduction could properly be claimed or! 
allowed in these earlier years. Green-| 
ville Textile Supply Co., 1 B. T. A. 152; 
Steele Cotton Mill Co., 1 B. T. A. 299;) 
First National Bank, 6 B. T. A. 545;) 
Houck Co., Ltd., 7 B. T. A. 670. | 

This case does not fall within the regu- 
lation of the Commissioner that, where 
debts have been ascertained to be worth- | 
less and charged off, any collection is 
to be included in income, and we are not 
called upon to discuss the soundness of 
that regulation. Here there was no as- 
certainment of worthlessness, and con- 
sequently no proper deduction in the 
former year. | 
Statutory Period | 
Said to Have Expired | 

There is no charge and no evidence} 
that there was any fraud or misrepre- 
sentation in connection with the deduc-! 
tions claimed in the earlier years. The 


From the rec- | 


tinuing character and the benefit lasted beyond the year in which the ex- |} | 


D of January, 1928. Principal importers 
vious year. 





penditure was: made.—Liberty Insurance Bank v. Commissioner of Internal | 
Revenue. (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 2960, Col. 1 (Vol- | 
ume III). 


NCOME: Inclusions: Collections On Accounts Previously Charged Off: 
Prior Deductions—Where a taxpayer received payments in one tax 
year on accounts charged off in a prior year’s return and for which de- 
ductions then had been taken, although they were not ascertained to be 
worthless, held: In the absence of fraud or misrepresentation in the re- 
tiirn for the year when the charge-off was made the taxpayer is not required 
to include the amounts collected in the taxable years as income in those 
years, nor are they to be excluded in computing invested capital_—Liberty 
Insurance Bank v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. (Board of Tax Ap- 
peals).—Yearly Index Page 2960, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
internal Revenue. 


Bell Banks” were distributed by peti-|words, the amount charged off is to be 
tioner for three purposes; to obtain new allowed as a deduction if, in fact, the 
depositors, to advertise petitioner’s busi- | charge-off is justified by an ascertain- 
ness and name, and to stimulate and en-! ment that the debt is worthless to the 
courage thrift in the community. So-|extent written off. This is the interpre- 
licitors were engaged to call from house jtation placed upon the statute by regu- 
to house and offer a bank to those who} lations and in effect accepted by Congress 
opened new acounts with petitioner. Ad- | ky reenacting the section without change 
vertisements depicting the banks and | in subsequent acts. We are, therefore, 
offering to give them to new depositors | of the opinion that it is incumbent upon 
were displayed in newspapers. These |the petitioner to establish not only that | 
banks could not be opened unless they ‘the debts were worthless in part, but 
were brought to petitioner’s place of |that'they were charged off. | 
business or unless they were forcibly| The evidence shows that at the be- | 
broken open. |ginning of the taxable year petitioner | 

A supply of these banks was on hand a; | had on its books an account known as 
the close of each of the years involved |“Contingent Fund for Losses” in which | 
and, as no record of their number was!there was a credit of $20,000; On July 
kept, it is not possible to determine the | 30, 1921, this was increased by $30,000 
cost of those distributed. On this basis|and on December 31, 1921, by $45,000, 
alone it might be necessary to approve making a balance of $95,000 in this ac- 
the Commissioner, but we prefer to rest |count at the close of 1921. These in- 


| tralia it is reported as normal. 
| sul 


|slightly because of better crop prospects. 


| mated at 158,000,000 bushels, and it is 
| expected that the exportable surplus will 


|ments of new wheat from New South 


are continuing their conservative policy 
and are extremely cautious in granting 
credits which are not expected to re- 
sume normal extension until the final 
settlement of existing international dif- 
ficulties. As a result. prevailing busi- 
ness conditions in Bolivia require that 
American exporters continue to be un- 
usually cautious in the extension of cred- 
its. During January the demand for 
groceries and textiles have been reported 
as good. In general, stocks of most 
classes of imported goods are fairly 
low, but the turnove: is poor. A further 
depressing effect, chiefly upon sales of 
automobiles, is the beginning of the rainy 
season during the -nonth. The fact that 
salaries of Government employes con- 
tinue to be in arrears is contributing to ' 


Australia.—Rainfall in Australia in the 
past month was about normal, though 
New South Wales is still suffering some- 
what but not seriously as yet. After a 
long droughty period in Queensland, mon- 
soonal rains have brought about satis- 
factory conditions. Victoria and South 
Australia have had more rain than at 
this time last year, and in Western Aus- 
As a re- 
improved 





the trade outlook has 


The new wheat crop is now locally esti- 


reach 105,000,000 bushels. The quality 
is reported as unusually good. Ship- 


a and ae at ~ genwery | tne generally depressed retail trade. 
approximate ,700, ushels. Com- | ° am 

modity lines as a whole are moving | Brazil Optimistic 

slightly better, with merchandise stocks|Over Trade Prospects 

lower, and the outlook is more favora-| Brazil—General conditions in Brazil 
ble than it was at this time last year. during January were better than during 
= December, the business tone was more 
optimistic, and exchange was firmer. Gold 
is again being imported from Argentina, 
corresponding to the seasonal movement 
of trade, as the total annual merchan- 
ise balance is heavily in favor of Argen- 
tina. Money.is bringing 8% per cent for 
time deposits, and commercial discounts 
are averaging 9 to 12 per cent. The 
—_ of — is = not rediscounting. 
: X +, | Sugar stocks on January 1 at Rio de 
vokes the doctrine of estoppel and it Janeiro amounted to 133,000 bags of 


would seem that the necessary elements | es ; 

of an estoppel are here present. That bon ne Se te 

this doctrine has been recognized in tax ao tee 25 the > o Ri d _. 

cases may be seen from an examination | eine. 480 000 Samana i 019.000 ao 

of the case of McDonald Coal Company | .1q’Sao Paulo 5,000 bags. Coffee stocks 

v. Heiner, 9 Fed. (2d) 992. at Santos on January 25 were 1,000,000 
The petitioner herein had not ascer-| bags, with the market firm and prices 





United States should be entirely disre- 
garded. 

The limitation on the making of addi- 
tional assessments for the years 1916 to 
1919, inclusive, has admittedly expired, 
but petitioner seeks to retain the bene- 
fit of its own acts and at the same time | 
avoid the consequences thereof. The re- 
spondent under such circumstances in- 


edness was paid to petitioner quarterly | away various advertising novelties or! 
wp to at least February, 1918. The in-| toys in soliciting new accounts. 
debtedness was paid in full July 21, 1920,| Petitioner paid its solicitors approxi- | 


Pabttioner Charged OF |mately 80 cents for each new account } 


mistakes made in claiming and allowing) oyy decision on a broader ground. In sev- 
the deductions for prior years may not! eral cases we have pointed out that 
be corrected by including the amounts/ expenditures for advertising and pro- 


collected as income in the year of col-| motion ‘may create or increase the value 


Account of Company | 

Petitioner charged off the account of 
Louisville Brick Company, amounting to | 
$7,500, on July 13, 1917, and deducted | 
that amount of its income tax return! 
for 1917. It received $1,585,98 on the| 
account upon the sale of the company’s 
plant in July, 1917, to M. J. Bannon, the 
company’s yresident. This $7,500 ac- 
count was represented by the company’s 
notes, which were endorsed by Bannon. 
On August 15, 1917, Bannon made five 
new notes to petitioner for $1,585.98 each, 
due in one, two, three, four, and five 
years. These notes were substituted for 
the company’s notes. They were secured 
by a first mortgage on seven lots on 
which the brick plant stood, together with 
the whole equipment thereon, and by a 
second mortgage on Bannon’s home of 
18.11 acres. The notes were paid off in 
weekly instalments of $35. In 1920 
$1.820 was paid, and $1,636.92 in 1921. 

Petitioner charged off on October 15, 
1918, and deducted from gross income 
in its income tax returns for 1918, the 
following: 

Note of W. E. Grant, endorsed by 
Louisville College of Dentistry, due 
September 16, 1918, $3,000. 

Note of Louisville College of Dentis- 
try, endorsed by W. E. Grant, due Octo- 
ber 8, 1918, $430. 

Note of Louisville College of Dentis- 
try, endorsed by W. E. Grant, due Octo- 
ber 20, 1918, $5,900. 

Note of Louisville College of Dentis- 
try, endorsed by W. E. Grant, due Au- 
gust 25, 1918, $2,900. 

Demand note, Louisville College of 
Denistry, endorsed by W. E. Grant and 
J. G. Sherrill, dated January 18, 1918, 
$2,700. 

Total, $14,930. 

_W. E. Grant was president and prac- | 
tically sole owner of the Louisville Col- 
lege of Denistry at the time these ac- 
counts were charged off. Grant had just 
made an assignment for the benefit of his 
creditors. His assets were: 

(1) A lot 53 by 183 feet mortgaged 
for $28,000, on the northwest corner of | 
Broadway and Brook Streets in the 
downtown business district of Louisville. 
This property sold for $60,000 in 1923.) 

(2) A lot 75 by 100 feet on the west 
side of Brook Street south of “V” Street | 
in the residential section of Louisville. 

(3) Lot No. 34 on the plot of Univer- 
sity Place in the residential section of | 
Louisville. 

(4) Lot No. 39 in Block 12 as shown 
in plot of Beechmont in the residential 
section of Louisville. 

(5) The equipment of the College of 
Denistry which sold in 1919 for $16,000. 

(6) An interest in the Winfield Candy 
Shop of $4,200. . 

Claims Were Settled 


By Some Creditors 

Some of the creditors settled their 
claims in 1918 for 25 cents on the dollar. 
The petitioner did not sell its claims. 
Grant’s liabilities were somewhat in ex-| 
cess of $50,000. Sherrill, an endorser 
of one of the notes held by the peti- 
tioner, was a practicing dentist who made 
payments on this note in 1920 totaling 
$202.20. 

The petitioner held a morgage in the} 
sum of $4,900 against the indebtedness 
of the College. In the charge-off of the | 
notes only $2,900 of the mortgage value |} 
was charged off, leaving $2,000 of the| 
mortgage value remaining as an asset. 

On or about December 1, 1919, peti-| 





tioner cashed $301.81 in checks on the) Aver. miles operated ...... 
Highland Park Bank. The Highland | Operating TALIO scccccccsece 


fp, 


| obtained. 


| Wolke Lead Batteries Company was in-! 
| mately $125,000. 


| of error is that the Commissioner in- 


| Maintentnce of equipment ., 3,270,810 


The recipient of a bank was | lection. The proper remedy is to adjust 
under no obligation to return it. Peti-|the tax for such prior years. It is sug-| 
tioner, however, kept the key to the gested that the period within whichany | 
banks. It was petitioner’s practice to , - 
replace old, er banks ak aoe ones. | ™#Y be assessed has expired. With re-| 

Petitioner charged the cost of the _Spect to the situation created by the ex- 
banks to advertising as an expense. The | Piration of the statutory period we said, 
Commissioner has refused to allow a de- |in Macmillan Company, 4 B. T. A., 251: 
duction of the amount paid for such |... We cannot concede, however, that the 
banks in 1920 and 1921, but has allowed filing of amended returns, showing cor- 
the cost thereof to be depreciated at the | ect computations of net income for prior | 
rate of 25 per cent per year and allowed Years, can be made a condition to cor-| 
such depreciation as a deduction. rect determiantion of a taxpayer’s lia-| 

On January 1, 1921, petitioner main- 
tained in its ledger an account entitled 
“Contingent Fund for Losses,” and there 
was a credit to this account of $20,000. 
On July 30, 1921, the “Contingent Fund 
for Lossess” account was increased by 
$30,000 by a charge of Undivided Profits 
and December 21, 1921, was increased by 
$45,000 by a similar charge. In peti- 
tioner’s annual statement for 1921, the 
balance of $95,000 in said account was 
deducted from the item “Other Bonds 
and Securities.” There has been an ap- 
preciation in petitioner’s “Other Bonds annual periods, and each annual period! 
and Securities” account during the year. ,;must necessarily stand by itself. Appeal | 

Petitioner deducted in its return for!of Atkins Lumber Co., 1 B. T. A. 317.”| 
1921 accounts ascertained to be totally| We are of the opinion that the Commis-! 
worthless in the sum of about $35,000.| sioner was in error in adding to taxable | 
It did not deduct the “Contingent Fund | income the amount received in 1920 and| 
for Losses” account in its return for | 1921 from the above-mentioned accounts.. 
that year. The Commissioner has not | 
allowed a deduction for any 
account for 1921. 


|subsequent years. The fact that a tax-| 
{payer has paid lower taxes for prior! 


subsequent year. 
Pratt Co., 3 B. T. A. 30. 


part of such its invested capital for 1920 has been| 
jimproperly reduced by $33,746, being the | 
Two Groups of Errors | 


: sabe ten off in prior years as follows: 
Assigned by Petitioner 


made in such account it was anticipated | ville College of Denistry, $14,930; (4) 
by the officer who ordered such charges | American Standard Asphalt Co., $4,160; | 
to be made that substantial losses in!(6) Highland Park Bank, $226.58; (6) 
excess of the amounts so charged would | Fred G. Jones Lumber Co., $7,500; (7) | 
be sustained on the accounts of the Ken- | International Traction Co., $3,000; (8) S.| 
tucky Wagon Manufacturing Company ': Lilienthal, $1,455.60. | 
and the Wolke Lead Batteries Company.| The respondent admits error in reduc- | 
The first of such companies was known | ing invested capital by the items identi- 
to be in financial difficulties prior to; fied above as (4), (7), and (8), The 
July 30, 1921, and both of such com-| remaining items are those which we have | 
panies were known to be in financial: discussed above. They had not been as-| 
difficulties on December 31, 1921. On |certained to be worthless to the taxable | 
December 31, 1921, the Kentucky Wagon year involved and were therefore im-! 
Manufacturing Company was indebed to! properly excluded from the computation | 
the petitioner in the total amount of|of invested capital. For 1921 the Com-) 
$358,000 of which $50,000 was upon first | missioner reduced invested capital by | 
mortgage bonds and $66,000 upon trade | $19,502.88 on account of some of these 
paper discounted and $242,000 upon other!same items. For the reasons  given| 
indebtedness. On December 31, 1921, the above such reductions was erroneous. 
ies 1 It is alleged that the Commissioner 
debted to the petitioner for approxi-|erred in refusing to allow as deductions: 
expenditures of $5,497 and $6,125.96 in| 
| the years 1920 and 1921, respectively, | 
\for savings banks which were used as ad- 
| eentioing novelties. These were in the 
'form of miniatures of the Liberty Bell. 
The respond-’ The evidence shows that the “Liberty 


Opinion by Phillips: The first allegation 


cluded as taxable income for 1920 an 
amount of $9,362.36, which was, in fact, 
earned in previous years. 


M 


onthly Statements 


of an asset in the nature of a trade 
name or good will. We have pointed 
out that in such cases it would be proper 


jadditional taxes for such prior years|to capitalize that portion of such ex-|two accounts in question. 


penditures that can properly be said to 
be directed toward such an_ object. 
Northwestern Yeast Company, 5. B. T. 
A. 232; Richmond Hosiery Mills, 6 B. 
T. A. 124, affirmed — Fed. — (C. C. 
A., 5th Cir., Nov. 23, 1928.) (The 
United States Daily, Yearly Index 
Page 2472, Vol. III.) 

The difficulty is a practical one in de- 


‘bility for income and profits taxes for, termining what portion represents -a cur- | When the notes of the Kentucky Wagon 


rent expense of the business of the year 
and what portion is properly to be at- 


years than those which were rightfully| tributed to future years. We are satis-|charged directly 
|due, because of erroneous computations| fied that in the instant case the useful- | profits account, and not into this reserve 
of taxable income, and that the statute! ness of these banks as an advertisement |fund, although this reserve was at the 
|of limitations now bars the assessment! for the petitioner did not cease with the |Same time decreased in amount by charg- 
jand collection of any deficiency for those! taxable year. The Commissioner has al-|ing_@ part of it back into undivided 
‘years, does not justify any erroneous! lowed 25 per cent of their cost to be |Profits. All the circumstances considered, 
;computation of its tax liability for any written off each year until the whole is|We are of the opinion that the debts 
Appeal of Goodell-! recovered. There is nothing which would | in question were not charged off in part 
Income and lead us to believe that this is not a proper | 
{profits taxes are levied with respect to! period over which to distribute the cost | 


of these banks. 

The remaining contention of petitioner 
is that debts of the Kentucky Wagon 
Manufacturing Co. and the Wolke Lead 
Batteries Company were recoverable only 
in part in 1921 and that a deduction 
should be allowed. The Revenue Act of 


The petitioner further contended that | 1921 provided in section 234(a) that there lessness of a debt must be by the tax- 


should be allowed as deductions: 
“(5) Debts ascertained to be worthless 


amount of certain debts erroneously writ-| and charged off during the taxable year | certainment of worthlessness by the tax- 

| (or in the discretion of the Commissioner | payer and that has been made in good 
(1) Knadler & Lucas, $2,100; (2)|@ reasonable addition to a reserve for|faith the respondent may not disallow 
At the date when such entries were | Louisville Brick Co., $5,374.02; (3) Louis-| bad debts); and when satisfied that a/the deduction. 


debt is recoverable only in part the Com- 
missioner may allow such debt to be 
charged off in part.” 


Petitioner Must Show 


Debts Were Charged O 

The Revenue Acts prior to that of 1921 
had allowed as deductions only “debts as- 
certained to be worthless and charged 
off during the taxable year.” Under such 
prior acts no deductions were allowed for 
reserves for debts which were worthless 
in part. It was only when the debt was 
ascertained to be wholly worthless that a 
deduction could be allowed. We must as- 
sume that Congress did not intend that 
a deduction should be allowed for a part 
of a debt, in the year in which it became 
wothless in part, and for the whole debt 
when it was ascertained to be wholly 
worthless and charged off. A literal con- 
struction of the statute might lead to 
that result. 

The proper interpretation would seem 
to be that the partial indebtedness must 
be ascertained and the amount charged 
off during the taxable year, In other 


of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Illinois Central System. 
December 12 Months 

1928 1927 1928 1927 
11,743,963 10,804,362 141,688,689 142,870,180 
2,292,160 2,476,981 25,032,712 27,117,260 
15,165,968 14,423,554 179,605,452 182,967,560 
1,602,811 1,783,009 22,671,351 24,603,509 
3,826,165 40,927,226 42,445,655 
5,527,132 64,087,176 65,261,582 
11,907,124 137,479,786 141,921,644 
2,516,430 42,125,666 41,045,916 
729,436 12,213,000 11,889,965 
9,238 38,753 53,720 
29,873,913 29,102,231 
28.917.199 27.176.951 
6,710.25 6,613.61 
76.5 77.6 | 


D 
1928 
Freight revenue .......e0e- 
Passenger r°venue .... 
Total upec. rev. sanennae 
Maintenance of way .... 


Transportation expenses ... 5,359,139 
Total expenses incl. other .. 11,077,120 
Net from railroad 4,088,848 
Taxes .. ocesaces aeEee 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete. .. 2,338 
Net after taxes, ete, 3,068,311 
Net after rents 2,907,694 
6,742.43 

73.0 


2,7 


6,624.22 


82.6 76. 


8,790,696 
1,135,792 
10,853,596 
1,914,879 
1,883,154 
3,905,756 
8,277,738 
2,575,858 
564,499 


,2,008 584 
1,559,044 
7,461.09 


Missouri Pacific R. R. 
ecember 12 Months 
1927 1928 1927 
8,105,696 107,388,215 100,788,411 
1,215,409 13,552,824 14,652,503 
10,213,914 131,576,525 125,728,405 
2,352,599 21,588,903 21,820,236 
1,801,692 24,276,306 23,764,538 
8,941,037 45,366,529 46,237,278 
8,738,477 99,091,201 99,565,998 
1,475,437 32,485,324 26,162,407 
228,863 56,813,251 4,769,419 
6,491 38,106 46,188 
1,240,083 26,683,967 21,846,800 
921,770 21,347,536 16,899,498 
7,396.39 7,444.79 7,361.11 
85.6 95.3 192 


2 
2 
76 


3 


1928 


5, 
6, 


1, 
306,353 
4, 
149,376 


1, 
1, 
5,304.19 


}creased amounts were charged into the | 
|undivided profits account. The effect 
| was to set aside a part of the undivided 
profits as a contingent fund to cover 
prospective losses. The “testimony is 
that the official who directed these entries 


jhad in mind the anticipated loss on the 


On the balance sheet of the petitioner, 
the amount of this account was deducted 
{from its securities, although there had 
been no loss from this source. No de- 
duction was claimed in preparing peti- 
tioner’s income-tax return. The reserve 
|so set up was available for the purpose 
of meeting any loss which might be sus- 
; tained. Furthermore, it appears that 


Manufacturin 


Company were later de- 
termined to 


worthless they were 
undivided 


| be 


into the 


and that the deduction now claimed can- 
not be allowed. 
Decision will be entered under Rule 50. 
Marquette did not participate. 


‘Commissioner Smith 
Dissents ‘from Finding 


Smith, dissenting: Under a taxing 


statute the ascertainment of the worth- 


payer. United States v. Frost, Federal 
Case 15172. If there has been an as- 


In its income-tax re- 
turns in years prior to the taxable years 
the petitioner filed returns in which it 
deducted from gross income debts which 
it alleged had been ascertained by it 
to be worthless. In the audit of such 
returns the respondent allowed the de- 
ductions to stand. In my view of the 
case the taxpayer is now estopped to| 
deny that the debts were ascertained to | 
be worthless in the years for which they 
were claimed as deductions from gross 
income. 

Arundell, dissenting: I can not agree 
with the treatment in the prevailing | 
opinion of the amounts charged off as 
bad debts and allowed as deductions in | 
the years prior to 1920 and 1921 and on 
which there were recoveries in the tax- 
able years. While, as stated in the Mac- 
Millan Company decision, “income and 
profits taxes are levied *with respect to 
annual periods, and each annual period 
must né@tessarily stand by itself,” it | 
does not follow that in determining the 
tax liability of the current year that 
the course of conduct of a taxpayer dur- 
ing past years in his dealings with the 


| 


| 


tained the accounts to be worthless but 
represented to the respondent that it 
had. With respect to at least some of 
the items petitioner knew, or at any 
rate had abundant reason to believe, that 
they were not worthless. For instance, 
in the case of the Louisville Brick Com- 
pany item petitioner obtained within the 
year new notes given by the president 
of the company and secured by mort- 
gages. As to the notes of W. E. Grant 
and the Louisville College of Dentistry, 
petitioner held a mortgage against the 
indebtedness of the college, and so it 
must have known that the college had 
some property to which it could look for 
payment. 





Taxing Authorities 
May Rely on Returns 


The Commissioner is not chargeable 
with knowledge of the facts pertaining 
to the financial condition of petitioner’s 
debtors and no duty is imposed upon him 
by law to acquaint himself with the 
facts. It is the intention of the statute 
that returns shall be honestly made an¢ 
if the Commissioner so desires he may 
rely on the statements made in them. If 
it were otherwise the Commissioner 
would be obliged to examine with sus- 
picion every return filed and be required 
to make an independent investigation of 
every fact stated despite the oath of 
the taxpayer. It was stipulated by the 
parties that the “returns for 1916, 1917, 
1918, and 1919 were examined and au- 
dited by the respondent,” and petitioner 
quotes this in its argument against the 
working of an estoppel. How far the ex- 
amination and audit went is not shown, 
but it is unbelievable that these deduc- 
tions would have been allowed if the 
facts as now asserted by petitioner had 
been made known to the respondent, 


It is to be remembered that the real 
party in interest is not the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, but the United 
States, and that the petitioner by taking 
the deduction for bad debts was benefited 
by reductions of its taxes which it would 
not have received but for its erroneous 
claims, and the United States was cor- 
respondingly damaged. The petitioner 
argues that it was mathematically im- 
possible for the United Staes to have 
suffered any pecuniary prejudice on ac- 
count of the deductions taken for 1919 
because in that year petitioner had a 
net loss of approximately $16,000 and the 
bad debt deductions amounted to be $7,- 
801.81. 


In making this argument petitioner 
fails to take into account the net loss 
provision of the statute under which a 
taxpayer obtains the benefits of a net 
loss as a deduction against income oi 
another year. It is, therefore, my opinion 
that the position of the respondent is 
well taken and that petitioner is estopped 
to now say that he erred in taking the de- 
ductions claimed in 1916, 1917, 1918, and 
1919. If I am correct in this view, it fol- 
lows that invested capital can not now 
| be increased because of the claim that 





St. Louis-San 
December 
1927 
4,933,208 
1,187,770 
6,691,189 
542,947 
1,198,765 
2,384,975 
4,337,068 
2,354,121 
359,551 
5,865 
1,988,705 
2.002.673 
5,176.03 
64.8 


Francisco Ry. 
12 Months 
1928 1927 

64,348,611 65,042,094 
11,486,778 13,998,035 
82,113,691 85,272,636 
10,056,315 11,095,447 
15,853,701 16,557,196 
27,447,279 27,938,717 
56,864,868 58,864,768 
25,249,600 26,407,868 
5,088,863 4,843,014 
10,388 20,484 
20,150,349 21,544,370 
20,646,642 21.927.958 
5,263.18 5,165.00 
69.2 69.0, 


013,434 
979,677 
574,979 
583,458 
214,383 


425,603 
375,247 
986 
773,143 - 
842,029 
67.3 


a4 


the deductions were erroneously taken. 
|In other words, the petitioner must 
|abide by its acts, which acts were the 
| cause of the reduction in invested capital. 
| Finally, as to the inclusion in income 
of the amounts recovered in 1920 and 
/ 1921. If my view of the application of 
| the doctrine of estoppel is correct, the 
result is the same as if the deductions 
taken for bad debts were proper deduc- 
tions, and consequently any recoveries 
|in subsequent years constitute income. 
| Nott-Atwater Co. v. Poe, Fed. (2d) 
| (Dist, Co.. W. Dist. Washington, S. Dist., 
decided Oct. 10, 1928). Cf. Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Ry. Co., 13 B. T. A.. 988. 
Trussell agrees with this dissent. 
January 18, 1929, 


slightly higher during the latter half of 
the month. Heavy rains have ' caused 
some damage to the coffee crop, but lo- 
cal commercial estimates still give 14,- 
000,000 bags for the, 1929-30 crop ex- 
portable at Santos. Most import lines 
are moving slowly. Sao Paulo reports 
general business slow with a falling off 
in buying owing to heavy rains. The 
good effects of increased rubber prices 
have not yet been felt in the Para 
consular district. 

British Malaya.—The recent rise in 
rubber prices has had a very gratifying 
effect on general business conditions and 
confidence is well maintained. The auto- 
mobile situation, however, is somewhat 
unsettled and important agency changes 
are expected. 

Canada.—Although business in the 
Maritime Provinces and British Columbia 
is apparently somewhat better than in the 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.] 


Decisions 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


Promulgated February 1, 1929. 

*St. Joseph Valley Bank v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. Docket No, 
19984. 

Authorization to accumulate a so- 
called reserve to cover debts ascer- 
tained to be worthless by charging 
off a portion thereof each month over 
a period extending beyond the tax- 
able year is not the equivalent of a 
charge off as required by the statute 
to permit deduction of that portion 
accumulated by amounts charged off 
after the close of the year. 

Semon Bache & Co., Inc., v. Commis. 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 9744. 

Loss deduction disallowed in ab- 
sence of evidence establishing basis 
for determining loss. 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involvtng new principles , 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issyes. Sub-- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated, should 
write to the Inquiry Divisidn, The 
United States Daily. 


Free Entry Granted 
To Imports of Rags 


Customs Court Sustains 70 Per 
Cent Rate for Toy Cats. 


New York, February 1—Merchandise 
described as “Billy Black Cats,” imported 
by Marshall Field & Co. of Chicago, 
labelled as “Jungle Toys Made -in Eng- 
land,” were taxed as toys at 70 per cent 
ad valorem, under paragraph 1414, 
Tariff Act of 1922, and the United States 
Customs Court has just affirmed this 
classification. (Protests No. 262%81-G- 
75636.) ' 

In a decision, granting protests \of Mc- 
Blaine & Company et al., of New York 
and Philadelphia, the court found that 
willowed cotton waste is entitled ‘to free 
entry under paragraph 1560, Tajciff Act 





of 1922, and that mixed old rags, un- 
trimmed, not sorted or graded,} are en- 
titled to free entry under pésragraph 
ae (Protests Nos. 995239- 28219-23, 
etc. 





AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WiTHouT COMMENT 


Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
By THE United States DAILY 


Tariff 


Higher Tariff on Shirts and Handkerchiefs 
And Retention of Levy on Collars Sought 


House Committee Ends Hearings on Cotton Products and 


Will Consider Rates on 


[Continued fi 


presented testimony on handkerchiefs, on 
pehalf of the Hand Machine Embroidery 
Association of America, composed of sev- 
eral manufacturing companies. — 

The witness said that the industry 
has been producing about $31,000,000 
worth of handkerchiefs and can pro- 
duce normally more than $50,000,000 
worth. He complained of increased im- | 


portations of embroidered handkerchiefs, | being 


Flax, Jute and Hemp. 


rom Page 1.) 


in this country, thus giving domestic 
manufacturers additional unfair compe- 
tition.” 

A. F. Allison, secretary and treasurer 
of the National Association of Shirt | 
Manufacturers, said that cotton fabrics 
of the five-count kind frequently come 
in the form of shirting at a lower duty | 
than when made into shirts, the latter | 
classed as wearing apparel 


on | merce, 
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Cotton | 


that the present duty of 25 per cent | 
ad valorem be accompanied by a re-| 
quirement that duties be “not less than; 
20 cents a pound.” He said that would | 
greatly increase duties on the lowest | 
priced blankets while making no change 
on high-priced articles. His company 
both makes and imports cotton blankets. | 
It had imported two-pound single blan- | 
kets at 34 eents each, plus a duty of 8, 
cents and a fraction. The proposed 
20 cents a pound requirement would 
make the duty 40 cents a blanket and 
amount to 117 per cent ad valorem, 
he said, while on four-pound blankets the ' 
ad valorem duty of 25 per cent alone: 
would apply. He did not think such a! 
change was intended by those who. sub- 
mitted the brief. 

There was put into the record a mes-' 
sage from Shannon Crandell, president ! 
of the Los Angeles Chamber of Com-| 


in favor of putting fresh tomatoes on 


the free list. The message added that 
the present position of the chamber on 
the question of a duty on fresh tomatoes 
is a neutral one, unless a “seasonal 
tariff” should be found feasible, and 
that the chamber is supporting Cali- 
fornia agricultural interests in advocacy 
of.a “general tariff wall” for farm prod- 
ucts. 

Representative Collins (Dem.), of 
Collinsville, Miss., read, for Representa- 
tive Quin (Dem.), of McCourt City, 


Miss., telegrams from several bankers | 


and others of Natchez, Miss., asking 
that the duty on pecans be increased, 
and ote from a manufacturing company 


at Brookhaven, Miss., asking that the; 


duties on brick be increased. 


Chairman Hawley announced that a 
brief had been filed by L. M. Ullman, 


stating that the chamber had; New York, for the Corset and Brassiere 


the kind, he said, calling for most labor.| which the duty is 35 per cent ad valorem. | canceled action taken on June 22, 1928,! Association of America. 


Wages for workers in this country are/ This is true also, he said, of other ma- | === 


31 times larger than wages in Ireland, | terials in shirts. He stated there are over 
Switzerland, and other countries from| 900 short factories in 40 States, showing 


which handkerchiefs are imported, he de- 
clared. 

He said that demand is being, made 
in Ireland for increased duties on Swiss 
handerchiefs. Consumer prices woul 
not be affected by the requested duties, 
he declared. He asked that the differ- 
ential duty on cotton hemmed and hem- 
titched handkerchiefs be increased from 
10 to 25 per cent ad valorem, and that 
a like increase be made in the differ- 
ential duty, now 45 per cent, on linen 
handkerchiefs, hemmed or hemstitched. 
For embroidered handkerchiefs he asked 
that the present ad valorem duty of 75 
per cent be reduced to 40 per cent and 
that there be added a specific duty of 
four cents each. This, he said, would 
increase the duties on low-priced, and 
reduce the duties on high-priced, hand- 
kerchiefs. 


kerchiefs mounted on cardboard or in 
any way ‘secured to retain an original 
fold which displays more than.one hand- 


kerchief. Mufflers are listed with hand-| 
kerchiefs in the law and requests re-| 
specting duties cover these in the same| 


way as handkerchiefs, it was indicated. 
M. C. Herrman, of New York City, 
supporting the request as to handker- 
chiefs, said that the “picture is one of 
constantly increasing imports.” Many 
importation are coming from _ China, 
where wages are 1-20 to 1-50 of Amer- 
ican wages, the witness stated. Prac- 
tically all handkerchiefs are embroid- 
ered by machinery, he said, and the ma- 
chinery in this country and Europe is 
the same. 
Low-priced Product 


Said to Be Chiefly Affected 

F. A. Harden, of New York City, for 
the Atchison-Harden Company, stated 
that the trouble was as to handkerchiefs 
of the 5 to !.5-cent retail price kind. He 


He asked that an additional | 
duty of one cent each be put on hand- | 


that the industry assists deversification 
|and is highly competitive. Importations 
are limited but probably are greater, he 
| declared, than official figures indicate 
land consist largely of the finer goods, 
| while exportations are of the coarse or 
| low-priced goods, he said. 

| The witness suggested that shirts be 
classified as such and be put under 
| duties allowing a 16 per cent duty in 
| addition to the duties applying to com- 
| ponent materials. 


| Hatton Lovejoy, of La Grange, Ga., 
representing the Callaway Mills, asked 
for consideration of cotton chenilles, but 
he made no suggestion as to desired 
duties. The manufacture of cotton che- 
nille toweling is being developed for 
the first time in the United States at a 
mill in La Grange. Cotton chenille rugs 
are being produced by other American 
' mills, said the witness, who added that 
cotton chenilles are 
from Czechoslovakia. 


read from The United States Daily’s re- 
port of the hearing on January 30 and he 
| pointed out what he termea “a probably 
| unintentional error” in the brief sub- 
mitted by Robert Amory, of Boston, for 
the National Council of American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers on duties on cotton 
;}manufactures in general. In the part 
of the brief dealing with cotton blanket 
duties, said Mr. Joly, the request was 


Backstamping Discontinued 


On Ordinary Air Mail 


Because of the increase in the volume 
of air mail handled in recent months, 
the Post Office Department has directed 
that the back stamping of most of such 


imported largely | 


George F. Joly, Jr. of Philadelphia, | 
speaking of duties on cotton blankets, | 
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| appeared to be as great a variation 
|among individual corporations in the 
. ° . ° ‘percentages of their incomes taken by 

In Iowa Is Studied in Joint Inquiry jiste'and iocal taxes as among individ. 
nick alii Manish ts “ \ual pieces of rural and of urban real 

estate. There was also great variation 


| Proportion of Rent Receipts Consumed by Assessments Is |'", ‘his respect among various classes 


‘the 862 farms paid. over 30 per cent.|the net rent of residential property. 
Taxes in that year took all the 
rent of over 6 per cent of the farms. farms, there was a wide variation among 
At the other extreme, taxes took 15)the individual properties in the per- 
per cent or less of the net rent of 60) centages of rent taken by taxes. 

per cent of the farms in 1913, and of 
less than 6 per cent of them in 1927. 


of corporations. 
| Construction companies, for example, 
} paid on the average less than 5 per cent 
{of their net profits in taxes other than 
| Fedetal and 17 per cent in all taxes, 
| while corporations in the finance group 
| paid nearly 65 per cent and 76 per cent, 
respetcively. All manufacturing cor- 
porations averaged 7.6 per cent of 
profits paid in taxes other than Federal 
; M and 21.1 per cent in all taxes, but within 
Corporations filing reports in Iowa the group, corporations manufacturing 
for 1926 reported that all taxes, in-; metal and metal produtes paid 4 per 
Analysis of studies made by rented ' cluding the Federal corporation income} cent and 18 per cent, respectively, and 


Found to Have Increased Since 1913. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


net! Among these properties, as among the 


city property indicates that taxes took , tax, took 35 per cent of their net profits. those manufacturing textiles and textile 
| in 1927, 31.5 per cent of the net rent of, Taxes other than the Federal corpora-| produtcs paid 16 per cent and 30 per 
: business property and 29.9 per cent of' tion tax took nearly 23 per cent. There’ cent. 


: Wrat 


stated that his company’s production had | mail will not be negessary, it has just gf: oa 4 A aes 28 ‘ : 


been reduced 60 per cent. He thought 
higher duties would enable them to in- 
crease the company’s number of em- 
ployes from 6,000 to 15,000. 

In a brief on the subject filed with the 
Committee the following statement was 
made: 

“At the present time the imported 10- 
cent handkerchief, which so injures the 
American market, is sold abroad at an 
average of 40 cents a dozen. It is landed 


here at a present cost of 70 cents, which | 


is below, the..Ameriean, cost..of , produc- 
tion. 


“Under the proposed amendments the} 


same merchandise would be handled here 
for $1.04, which would more than equal- 
ize it with the American cost. 

“On the other hand, merchandise that 
retails here for 50 cents is sold abroad 
for $2 a dozen. This merchandise, when 
brought here under existing laws, is 
landed at $3.50 a dozen. Under the 
amendment to the existing law, the same 
merchandise could be landed here at $3.28 
per dozen, thus reducing the duty on 
such imported handkerchiefs to 64 per 
cent ad valorem instead of 75 per cent. 

“It may be asked why should the duty 
on the higher grade handkerchiefs be re- 
duced. Of course, the importer will cer- 
tainly not complain, nor will the domes- 
tic manufacturer, because the importa- 
tion of higher grade material from abroad 
will raise the standard of the domestic 
product so as to compare favorably with 
that of the higher grades which cannot 
be produced here except at an excessive 
cost, and we also feel, in a general way, 
that anything which adds to the attrac- 
tiveness of the better grade of handker- 
chiefs will improve the conditions in the 
entire industry by stimulating the gen- 
eral sale of handkerchiefs. 

“With respect to the additional duty of 
1 cent on fancy fold handkerchiefs sug- 
gested by the proposed section 1430 (c), 
the object of this proposal is to prevent 
bringing into this country merchandise 
in fancy folds without paying duty on 
boxes or containers and then boxing them 


Wholesale Tradé Records 
Slight Decline in 1928 


{Continued from Page 1.} 
that sales of wholesalers in 1928 were 
six-tenths of 1 per cent smaller than in 
1927. All lines of trade reported de- 
creases, except groceries, meats and 
drugs. 

Current developments in wholesale 
trade are summarized in the following 
tables: 

Percentage increase or decrease in sales, | 
December, 1928, compared with November, 
1928, A; December, 1927, B; year 1928 com-| 
pared with year 1927, C: 


Q 


! 
| 


B 


! 
_ 


Groceries . eta ae 
MMM ee es 
Dry goods 

Men’s clothing bas 
Women’s clothing .... 
Boots and shoes 
Hardware 

DROSS ...0 cos 
Furniture 


! 
Sco tos, 


“> ro to 
ae pore 
Sto mis S mm ts ts 


| 


ror aaIokao 


SCHMmearm atone 


! 
| 
' 


Total nine lines —0.8 —0.6) 
Index numbers adjusted for seasonal va- | 
riations. (1923-25=100): 
Dec., Nov., Dec., | 
1928. 1928, 1927.| 
GrOORTION is shes o.eecnnes, Be 94 92 | 
Meats ... 115 122 109 
DIY COCKS 5.1; 6000.00.00 | 88 87 
Men’s clothing . wr. 101 gE 93 
Women’s clothing ...... 54 BY 61 
Boots and shoes ........ 72 101} 
Hardware sepaa: eee { 97 
Cg | 106 | 
Furniture 98 89 | 


Total nine lines . 02 97 93 

Stocks of goods held by reporting | 
wholesale firms were smaller at the end | 
of December than a month earlier in| 
three lines of trade—groceries, dry goods, | 
and drugs. Stocks of boots and shoes, | 
hardware and furniture were larger than 
in the previous month. As compared with 
December, 1927, larger inventories of 
merchandise were reported by wholesal- 
ers in each of the lines mentioned above, 
except dry goods, which showed a large 
« decrease, | 


a 


| Massachusetts Fisheries Association, and 
| other prod ‘cer% 


| been announced by the First Assistant 
Postmaster General, Jehn H. Bartlett. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

Effective immediately, the practice of 
back stamping ordinary air mail will be 
discontinued, except mail carried on first 
flights on newly established air-mail 
routes under such instructions as may 
be issued at the time by this office. 

Registered, special-delivery, and spe- 
cial-handling mail and _ motion-picture 
films sent by ‘air mail will continue to be 
back stamped in accordance with the pro- 
| visions of section 567 of the Postal Laws 
and Regulations as amended January 18, 
1928, by Order No. 7212. 


Right of I. C. C. to Require 





Safety Installation Argued | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
railroads, declared that it has never been 
their contention that the Commission’s 
jurisdiction is limited. The issue, he said, 
is what the Commission, admitting its 
jurisdiction, shall do in dealing with this 
problem. 

He contended that it is improper for 
the Commission to interfere with man- 
agerial discretion without determining 
the necessity for so doing. He declared 
that the issue requires a broad study of 
the wohle situation and is not to be de- 
termined on the evidence with respect to 
a few casualties. 

The burden of proof, said Mr, Cain, is 
upon the private interests who desire to 
invoke the Commission’s jurisdiction. In 
the circumstances, he declared, such 
proof can only be obtained by a statistical] 
review of the experience of all railroads 
with hand-operated and mechanically op- 
erated firedoors, 

That study wiil show, Mr. Cain as- 
serted, that the number and severity of 
accidents has been greater with the hand- 
operated door than the mechanically-op- 
erated door. In the presence of such a 
showing, he declared, there is no ground 
for invasion of the field of management 
by the Commission. 


Recommendations for Tariff 


On Fillet Haddock Clarified 


In The United States Daily of the is- 
sue of January 26 it was stated incor- 
rectly in tne course of a report on the| 
tariff hearings before the House Com- | 
mittee on Ways and Means that J. J. 
Alphen, of the General Sea Foods Com- 
pany, Gloucester, Mass., suggested a 
duty of 2 cents a pound on fillet had- 
dock. Mr, Alphen advocated a duty of 
3 cents a pound on fresh and frozen 
fillets and 3% cents a pound on smoked 
fillets. In this position he was sup- 
ported by E. J. Cooley, manager of the 


Journal 
— of — 
United States 
Court of Customs 


Appeals 


February 1, 1929. 

Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate eudges Oscar E. 
Bland and Charles S. Hatfield. 

No. 8117. E. E. Kelly & Co. v. United 
States. Ship’s repairs—painting. Argued 
by Mr. Ira L. Ewers for the appellant and 
by Mr. Oscar Igstaedter for the appellee. 

No, 3131. United States v. Barker Bros. 
et al. Silk velvets—pile fabrics. Argued 
by Mr. Charles D, Lawrence for the appel- 
lant and submitted on brief by appellees. 

No. 3148. United States v. Lo Curto & 
Funk. Medicinal preparations—-copper thi- 
acvanate. Argued by Mr. Charles D. Jaw 
rence for the appeisant and submitted on 
brief by appellee. 


A corn field, you say. 


is this picture ? 


This is a picture of cork... paint... paper... disinfectant . .. lumber 
...hair combs...3,000 and more products made of cellulosic materials. 


One of our greatest industrial needs today is cellulose. Products made 


Read THE CORN- FIELD 

A New Raw Material Source 

for Industry by John H. Millar 
in the February issue of ° 


The Magazine of Business 


of it, and substitutes that can be made of it, are staples used daily by 
evety business, industry and individual. And corn stalks contain cellulose. 


Corn stalks! The greatest of all agricultural wastes now looms up as 
a possible new raw material source for industry . .. forecasting a new 
kind of industrial plant... te-designing the structure of exports and 
imports ... re-routing the traffic of raw materials... foreshadowing a 
new Competition in synthetics . .. helping to solve the agricultural 
problem, not by statute, but by injecting the farmer into industry and 


increasing his income hundreds of millions. 


Lhe Magaxine of Business is edited for the policy-forming business leader. From 
the world of events it gathers and condenses for him those facts which bear 
on the conditions and signify the changes which he must plan for. The February 


issue presents ... 


We Build a Plant to Run 


iiteanin tine Business at Airplane Speed 


By Colonel Paul Henderson 


eS 


By L. R. Smith 
President, A. O. Smith Corporation 

The underlying philosophy of an 
epochal achievement in the mechaniza- 
tion of production that took five years 
to accomplish and cost $8,000,000 to 
plan and erect. 


o 6 & 

A Plea for Uniform Laws 
on Arbitration 

By Lucius R. Eastman 


President, American Arhitration Association 
Next to war, commercial litigation 
is largest single item of preventable 
waste in civilization, and Mr. East- 
man advocates a plan to curb this loss. 


600,000 industrialists, 
engineers and business 
men subscribe regularly 
to McGraw-Hill publi- 
cations. More than 
3,000,000 use McGraw- 
Hill books and maga- 
zines in their business. 


Published by the A, W. § 


Vice-President, Transcontinental Air 
Transport Company 


A picture of the new pattern that the 
airplane is rapidly weaving into the 
country's commerce 


> ° > 


Preparing Markets Abroad for 
American Motor-Cars 


By Alfred Reeves 


General Manager, National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce 


Describing a successful method of 
promoting foreign -sales that begins 
with the customer, but that offers 
competitors abroad first chance at his 
pocketbook. 


New Business Tricks from 
the Old Bag 
By Robert R. Updegraff 

Suggesting ten places to look, in a 
business that seems to be getting out of 
date, for **tricks’’ that will make it 
new, cither in the sense of increasing 
its sales volume, or of improving its 
carnings. 

o* + ¢ 


One Hundred Million Dollars 
Spent in Research 
By E. W. Rice, Jr. 

The concluding instalment of a series 
of articles in which the honorary chair- 
man of the board of the General Elec- 
tric Company recalls the pioneer days 
of a great American industry. 


OF BUSINESS 


is now on the news stands 


* 


Main Street answers “What's Wrong 
with Distribution?” 


By Arthur R. MacDonald 

The writer personally sought the 
answer by questioning every merchant 
in a typical ‘Main Street”’ city, and 
‘Main Street’ had much to suggest to 
any manufacturer or jobber. 


+ ° > 


The Practical Politics of 
the Sherman Act 
By James, Harvey Williams 
President, J. H. William's and Company 

An argument favoring revision of 
our anti-trust laws, in the interest of 
both big and small business, so that 
our laws will not seem to force on busi- 
ness the very practices it illegalizes. 


the FEBRUARY ISSUE of 


~THE MAGAZINE 


System, McGraw-Hill’s 
magazine for the junior 
executive of big busi- 
nesses and operating 
heads of coming busi- 
nesses, is also out for 
February. 


HAW DIVISION of the MCGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc, 
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Railroads 
Hearing to Be Held Period Suspension of Traffic Is Offset 


On Bill Proposing 
Muscle Shoals Lease 


House Committee to Receive 
Views of President of 
American Cynamid Com- 

pany and Others. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
concentrated fertilizer is suspended for 


an aggregate of as much as 18 months! 


out of any consecutive period of 36 


months, and the Farmer Board certifies | 


that in its judgment the suspension is 
likely to become permanent, a board of 
three arbitrators will be appointed. If 
these three arbitrators decide that the 
suspension is permanent, rather than 
merely a temporary one such as is ade- 
quately provided for by the other pro- 
visions of the lease, the Secretary of 
War, subject to direction by Congress, 
shall have the option either 

“(a) To leave the properiy in the pos- 
session of the lessee and charge therefor 
additional rental to be paid to the United 
States, or 

“(b) To recapture the concentrated 
fertilizer plant and power for its opera- 
tion. 

Agreement for Dam. 


“It will be noted that, before exercis- | 


ing its right of recapture, the United 
States must carry out its agreement 
under the lease to build the Cove Creek 
dam, thus supplyirg the power neces- 
sary to produce fe-tilizer in the amount 
of 50,000 tons of ».itrogen per year. We 
feel that we should not have the con- 


centrated fertilizer plant taken from us! 


without first being given the opportunity 
to obtain the economies of production 
at full capacity which will minimize 


any danger of being compelled to shut) 


down because of inability to sell the 
product at cost plus 8 per cent. Full 
scale production will, of course, reduce 
the cost of production by spreading the 
overhead over a large tonnage. 

“2. In case of recapture the Secretary 
of War shall recapture from the lessee 
such amount of electric power, not ex- 
ceeding 200,000 horsepower years per 
annum, as shall be required to produce 
fertilizers or one or more of the con- 
stituents thereof. 

Recapture of Power. 


“3. The power recaptured from the 
lessee is to be supplied by the lessee at 
cost to the order of the Secretary of 
War, who in giving such order shall be 
required to comply with any direction 
that Congress may give. 

“4. In case of recapture, the lessee 
shall be compensated to the extent of 
the lessee’s actual investment 


depreciation as shall have been included 
in the cost of concentrated fertilizer 
sold to the farmers. 


“5. In case of recapture, the United 
States, in the operation of the concen- 
trated fertilizer plant, shall not be re- 
quired to pay royalties on processes 
then owned by lessee and theretofore 
utilized in the production of concen- 
trated fertilizer on the leased premises.” 


Demand Is Increasing 


For Structural Steel) 


Estimated Tonnage for New Or- 
ders in 1928 Sets Record. 


The capacity of the fabricated struc- 
tural steel industry has more than dou- 
bled since 1909, according to the latest 
annual survey of the industry made by 
the Department of Commerce which 
shows that for 1928 the monthly plant 
capacity was 385,000 tons, as compared 
with 180,000 tons in 1909. The full text 
of the Department’s statement follows: 

New orders booked during 1928 repre- 
sented 71 per cent of capacity. Though 
the estimated tonnage for new orders 
placed during 1928 was larger than in 
any other year on record, related to ca- 


cline from the ratio for 1925 which stood 


at 72 per cent based upon a capacity for} 
per | 
month. For 1909 when the capacity of | 
the industry was only 180,000 tons per} 
orders booked represented | 


that year averaging 347,000 tons 


month new 
#8 per cent of capacity. 

Since 1913 structural steel plants hav- 
ing a capacity of 2,500 tons and over 
per month have shown smaller relative 
expansion than firms with capacities of 
between 500 and 2,499 tons per month. 


In 1913 the former group represented | 


approximately 65 per cent of the entire 
capacity of the industry from which 
ratio it almost continuously declined 
until 1925 when the total capacity of 
this group only represented 57 per cent 
of the total capacity of the industry. 


Since 1925 this group has experienced | 


expansion in relation to the capacity of 
the entire industry so that for 1928 the 
ratio stood at almost 60 per cent. 


‘Decline in Employment 


On Class I Roads Shown 


Class I railways reported to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission a total 
of 1,680,450 employes as of the middle 
of the month of November, 1928, and the 
total compensation was $288,217,093, ac- 
cording to the Commission’s monthly 
summary of railway wage statistics, 
made public on February 1. 

wvompared with the returns for the 


corresponding month of 1927, the num- | 


ber of employes reported for November, 
1928, shows a decrease of 2.81 per cent 


and the total compensation shows a de- | 


crease of 0.66 per cent. 


Operation of Branch Line 
In Kentucky to Continue 


The East Kentucky Southern Railway 


has been granted authority to acquire | 
and operate a line extending from Gray- | 
son to Webbville, Ky., 13 miles, formerly | 


owned and operated by the Eastern Ken- 
tucky Railway. The new company was 


formed by citizens in the territory who | 


objected to abandonment of the line. 
(Finance Docket No. 7309). 


Additional tables of monthly 
earnings of railways will 
be found on page 4. 


in the} 
concentrated fertilizer plant, less such/ 


To Advantages Enjoyed by Canadian Ports| 


Ke 


Grain Exports 


Results of Investigation of Competitive Conditions of 
Transportation Submitted to Senate. 


American to Canadian ports because 
of Canadian customs preferences and 
other factors has been investigated 
and reports submitted to the Sen- 
ate by the Shipping Board and by 
the Departments of State and Agri- 
culture and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The last three agencies 
filed a joint report. The first and 
second parts of their report were 
printed in the issues of January $1 
and February 1. The full text con- 
tinues: 7 
On the other hand, United States grain 
|may move by water from Duluth and 
|Lake Michigan ports to Buffalo or Ca- 
|nadian eastern-lake ports, the rates from 
Duluth being substantially the same as 
apply from the two Canadian ports. The 
|water rates fluctuate widely, dependent 
upon various conditions, including the 
vessel space avai 
time. They are not on file with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but 
information with respect thereto has been 
obtained from sources which are re- 
garded as reliabie. 


Alleged diversion of traffic from 
| 


In 1927 the average rates per bushel | 


lon wheat from Fort William are said 
to have been 2.81 cents to Georgian Bay 
ports; 2.55 cents to Port Colborne, and 
2.79 cents to Buffalo. According to fig- 
ures compiled by the Duluth Board of 
Trade, the rates per bushel on wheat 


from Duluth to Buffalo for the year 1927 | 


ranged from 1.5 cents in May and July 
to 3 cents in November, with an average 
of 2 cents. 

When the grain, whether originating 
in Canada or the United States, reaches 
the eastern-lake ports it may move 
thence at ex-lake export-rail rates to the 
|North Atlantic ports. The ex-lake rates 
lon wheat, exclusive of elevation and 
lother charges, are 8.6 cents per bushel 


borne to Montreal and Quebec, 8.1 cents 
per bushel from Buffalo to New York 
and Boston, and 7.8 cents per bushel to 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, 

Using a figure of 2.5 cents as repre- 
senting the average lake rate on wheat 
from Lake Superior ports to Buffalo or 
Port Colborne, the through lake-and-rail 
lrate, exclusive of sundry charges inci- 
|dent to the movement, from Duluth and 
|Fdrt William would be indicated as 10.6 
cents per bushel, as compared with the 
lall-rail rate from Duluth to New York 
of 21.3 cents per bushel; and the through 
|lake-and-rail rate from Duluth and Fort 
| William to Montreal and Quebec would 
| be indicated as 11.1 cents per bushel, as 
compared with the all-rail rates of 20.7 
| cents to Montreal and 11 cents to Quebec. 





All-water Route 
'To Montreal Available 


But, in addition to the lake-and-rail 
|movements above described, there is also 
| available during the period that the ports 
|of Montreal and Quebec are open an all- 
water route from Fort William and Du- 
‘luth and: other Lake Superior and Lake 
| Michigan ports to Montreal through the 
Welland Canal. In 1927 the water rate 
on wheat from Port Colborne to Mon- 
treal averaged 5.53 cents per bushel, and 
from Buffalo to Montreal averaged 6.01 
|cents per bushel. The through water 
|rate from Fort William and Port Ar- 
thur to Montreal for that year is said 
|to have averaged 8.53 cents per bushel. 
| It is obvious that in the absence of other 
| conditions unfavorable to all-water move- 
|ment to Montreal the lower rates avail- 
lable over that route will attract a large 
|/movement in preference to all-rail or 
lake-and-rail movements to any Atlantic 
|ports. That this is so is evidenced: by 
|the facts that in the crop-year 1927-28 
| over 110,000,000 bushels of Canadian 
|} grain and over 63,000,000 bushels of 
United States grain moved through the 
Welland Canal to Canadian ports. 

From Chicago the spread of the com- 
bination of the lake rates and the ex- 
|lake rail rates under the all-rail rates 





nounced than from Duluth and other 


lower all-water rates to Montreal have 
an important influence during a large 
part of the grain moving season. 

There is also an all-water route to 
|New York via Buffalo and the New 
York State Barge Canal with rates 
which in 1927 appear to have been at 
least as low as those applicable from 
Buffalo to Montreal. Notwithstanding 
this fact, during that year only about 
29,000.000 bushels of grain, American 
and Canadian combined, moved through 
that canal. These figures are taken 
from the annual report of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Services for the State 
of New York for 1927 and apparently 
apply to that calendar year. 

As grain production and exportation 
in the crop-year 1927-28 was compara- 
tively large, it is probable that the 
movement in the crop-year through the 
New York Canal was considerably 
greater. But, beyond question, the ex- 
port movement of grain through the 
New York Canal in recent years has 
been materially less than that through 
| the Welland Canal. 


Much Canadian Grain 
Sent Through United States 


lable at any particular | 


from Georgian Bay ports and Port Col- | 


by the Royal Grain Inquiry Commission 
of Canada: 

“New York possesses three general 
advantages. 
| “(1) Vessels come to New York, from 
all parts of Europe and there are fre- 
| quent sailings to these points. There 
|are certain regular lines of steamers 
between New York and European ports 


|ular connection. Since grain is an ex- 
cellent basic cargo, space for parcel 
| shipment from time to time offers at 
| very low rates. There is thus a variety 
of opportunity for securing favorable 
ocean rates on parcel shipments that 
|does not quite exist- at Montreal. 

“(2) Tramp steamers seeking char- 





| ters lie off Norfolk where they are | 


| within convenient call of any of the 
| North Atlantic American ports. <A cer- 
| tain advantage attaches to this fact also. 


| hulls and cargo out of Montreal than out 
|of New York. The net result of these 
|advantages is to give New York a 
slightly lower rate to Europe and the 
British Isles than Montreal. 

“On the other hand Montreal has two 
| great advantages which counteract those 
| stated above, and, for a portion of the 
season at least, put her in a more fa-| 
vorable position. 

“(1) Montreal is on the direct line! 
to Europe from the Western States and | 


the advantage of a cheaper and more} 
| direct mode of transportation. 


| at the port of Montreal are superior to} 
those at the port of New York. At} 
New York the grain has to be loaded 
into lighters and towed to the vessel’s 
side, and there elevated into the. vessel 


rectly into the holds of the vessel. | 


| Seasonal Conditions 


Govern Shipments 

“We are now in a position to point | 
to certain conditions which govern the} 
flow of grain during the ‘course of the| 
year to these ports. The American har- 
| vest matures several weeks earlier tian 
|the Canadian. As a resuit the advan- 
tages of the St. Lawrence route attract 
| heavy shipments from the American lake | 
|terminals to Montreal. By the time the 
flow of Canadian grain begins to assume 
|volume a large part of the American 
export of grain has been accomplished. 

“On the other hand, on account of the | 
lateness of the Canadian crop, the end 
|of the grain-shipping season is approach- | 





at the head of the lakes. This fact is of 
great significance as explaining partly | 
|why so much Canadian grain goes via! 
New York and other American North; 
Atlantic ports. When the flow of Ca- 
nadian grain is still vigorous, navigation 
on the St. Lawrence ceases. Commonly 
lit closes about two weeks earlier than 
|navigation on the Great Lakes. Hence 
the flow of grain for this latter period 
is deflected toward Buffalo or the Geor- 
|gian Bay or lower lake ports from whence 
it will move to tidewater by rail. 

“The end of the season firids these 
|bay, lower-lake and Buffalo elevators | 
filled with grain which will move out 
| gradually during the winter. The grain-| 
|carrying fleet on the Great Lakes takes! 
la final cargo for winter storage, and a| 
|large part ofthis fleet ties up at Buffalo| 
|for the winter. When spring comes 
| their grain is discharged and moved out, ; 
chiefly via New York. | 
| “In the spring movement one addi- 
tional factor is of importance. During 
|the winter the bay port and Buffalo ele- | 
jvators have become emptied of their, 
| stock in store.- The first movement of | 
grain down the lakes in the spring is to! 
| these ports as the most expeditious route | 
to tidewater. It will thus be seen that! 
| the explanation for a large movement of | 
| American grain through the port of Mon-| 





grain through New York and other 


| Lawrence’ route.” | 
|North Atlantic ports is concerned, the! 
}apparent explanation of the movement 
of Canadian rrain through United States 
| ports and of United States grain through 
Canadian ports. which to a certain extent! 
‘is reciprocal, is that like channels of| 
transportaticn on a substantial rate par- 
jity are generally available to either’ Ca- 
nadian or United States ports, but that 
| seasonal conditicns and considerations of | 
service, port facilities, or business ex- | 
nediency operate to make necessary or} 
desirable the use of Canadian routes in! 
some instances and of United States} 
routes in other instances. There does 
not appear to be anything in the relative 
inland rate situations which could cause 
a movement of United States grain to 
Canadian rather than to United States 
ports. As above indicated, during the 
season of navigation the cheap all-water 
route to Montreal, with its apparent su- 
perior facilities for the expeditious move-| 
ment of grain, as compared with the wa-| 
ter route via the New York Barge Canal, 


|is the controlling factor in the move-! 


| ment of United State 


’ s grain to Montreal. 
| Marine Insurance 


Rates.—A further 


with which at Montreal there is no reg-! 


So far as the movement up to the = 


Schedules Affecting Hay 
And Grain Are Suspended 


By an order just entered in Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 3233, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission sus- 

| pended from February 1, °1929, until 
September 1, 1929, the operation of cer- 
; tain schedules as published in Supple- 
ment No. 35 to St. Louis-San Francisce 
Railway Company’s tariff J. C. C. No. 
(8655, Supplement No. 3 to Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad Company’s tariff I. C. C. 
No. A-7283, Supplement No. 6 to Kansas 
City Southern Railway Company’s tar- 
iff I. C. C. No. 4544, and other tariffs 
issued by these carriers, 

The suspended schedules propose to 
cancel the application of the Kansas City, 
Mo., basis of proportional rates from 
various interior junction points located in 
; southwest Missouri and southeast Kan- 
sas, on shimpents of grain, grain prod- 
ucts and hay destined to points in Aakan- 
| ucts and hay destined to points in Arkan- 
'sas, Mississippi, Missouri, Illinois, Okla- 
; homa and Texas, which would result in 
| higher joint through rates or combina- 





“(3) On account of Montreal’s posi- | tion rates on this traffic. 
tion the insurance rate is higher on) Sener 


Building Orders Decline 
In American Shipyards 


There were 60 steel and 75 wooden 
vessels building or under contract for 
private shipowners on January 1, 1929. 
it has just been stated by the Vepart- 
ment of Commerce. .The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 


On January 1, 1929, American ship- 


while water navigation continues has | yards were building or under contract’ the parties to the leases. 


to build for private shipowners 69 steel 
vessels of 73,896 gross tons compared 


“(2) The facilities for handling grain with 181 steel vessels of 148,893 gross leases. Testifying on behalf cf the ap- 


tons on December 1, 1928, according to 
the Bureau of Navigation. 


, There were 73 wood vessels of 19,941 


gross tons building or under contract to) fixed annual income equal to that which - 

by a floating elevator. At Montreal the build for private shipownets during ‘the| they would receive by way of dividends | + 
grain can be discharged into the trans-| same period compared with 37 wood ves-' and if the rental is sufficient to cover |t 
fer houses and spouted from there di-/ sels of 19,811 gross tons on December 1,| Teasonable dividend payments which the! mittee, less funded debt, this ratio is ap- 


1928. 


Missouri Southern Road 
Will Construct Extension 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has just announced that Division 
4 had apvroved a report and order in 
Finance Docket No. 7311, authorizing 
the Missouri Southern R. R. Co. to con- 
struct an extension of its line of railroad 


in Reynolds and Shannon Counties, Mo. | 


(from a point near milepost 50, in sec- 
tion 33, township 32 north, range 2 west, 
southwesterly to a point on the north 
bank of Current River, in section 29, 
township 30 north, range 3 west, ap- 
proximately 18 miles); and denying re- 


ing on the St. Lawrence before it does; quest for permission to retain excess! 


earnings. 


Lease of Short Railway 


In Michigan Is Approved 


Acquisition by the Manistee & North- 
eastern Railway of control of the Leela- 


nau Transit Company by lease of the, 


latter’s line between Hatch’s Crossing 
and Northport, 24 miles, in Leelanau 
county, Mich., has been approved by the 
Insterstate Commerce Commission. (Fi- 
nane Docket No. 7262.) 


Genessee & Wyoming Road 


To Retire Obligations 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized the Genessee & Wyoming 
Railroad to procure the authentication 
and delivery of $400,000 of 5 per cent 
first mortgage gold bonds to retire ma- 
turing obligations. (Finance Docket No. 
7349, Division 4.) 


Sate ta 
W. & L. E. Would Acquire 
528.6 Feet of Railway 


The Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway 


pacity, orders showed a fractional de.| t° the north Atlantic ports is less pro-|treal and a large movement of Canadian, has applied to the Interstate Commerce | 


Commission for authority to acanire and 


Lake Superior ports involving a longer | United States Atlantic ports rests chiefly operate a portion of the line of the Mas- 
all-rail haul, but here again the still|/on seasonal changes affecting the St. sillon Belt Railway. in the city of Mas- | 


sillon, Ohio, a distance of 528.6 feet. 


ports and Halifax) as much more haz- 
ardous than risks on shipments from 


the northern ports of the United States 
(i. e. Portland, Maine, Boston, 


navigation, the Canadian rates vary for 
the time of the year. 

In so far as 
concerned the advantages gained in rout- 
ing shipments via New York rather than 
via Halifax or Montreal thus range in the 
case of wheat from .04 of a cent to .22 
of a cent per bushel and from a half 


‘cent to three and a half cents per bushel | 
in the case of flour. Although these dif- | 


ferences may not be so large as to be a 
controlling consideration in the routing 
of shipments in most cases they are 
nevertheless a factor in favor of North 
Atlantic ports of the United States which 
should not be disregarded. 


Marine insurance rates from Pacific 


ports of the United States and Canada_ 


present a different situation in that the 
Northern Pacific ports of the United 
| States and the Canadian ports south of 
| Comox, B. C., are on a parity in this 


The smaller movement through the | factor in favor of American ports which is | respect. 


New York Canal, however, does not ap- 
pear to be due to rates. Evidence was 
introduced in 
Differential Case, now pending before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
| (Docket No. 18715, Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce v. Ann Arbor — Railroad 
Company et al) to the effect that the 
| trip from Buffalo to New York via the 
| Barge Canal consumes about 10 days; 
|that grain can move over that route 
only during the period of navigation and 


the so-called Baltimore | 


| basically the result of more favorable | 


geographic conditions is the higher ma- 
rine insurance rates to which vessels and 
cargoes are subject at Canadian ports. 
Marine underwriters regard the risks 
on shipments from eastern Canadian 
ports (i. e. Montreal, St. Lawrence River 


'when the grain is in proper condition | 


|/and when there’is sufficient time to 


| make the vessel tor which it is booked. | 


As indicated elsewhere in this report. 
while there is a large movement of 
United States grain through Canadian 
ports, there is a much larger movement 
of Canadian grain through United States 
ports which has given rise to consider- 
able concern on the part of the Canadian 
| authorities. With respect to the rela- 

tive advantage and disadvantages of the 


ports of Montreal and New York, which, | 
as above stated, are the predominating | 
| north Atlantic ports for the export of | 


wheat, and as bearing on some of the con- 
siderations which govern the flow of 
grain to those ports, the following may 
be auoted from the report made in 1925 


1928 
5,104,329 
637,295 
6,214,463 
498,835 
869,672 
2,296,878 
3,968,637 
2,245,826 
830,210 
2,587 
1,913,029 
1,625,886 
2,524.20 
63.9 
*Credit. 


Freight revenue .. 
Passenger revenue .... 
| Total oper rev. .... 
Maintenance of way ....... 
Maintenazce of equipment .. 
Transportation expenses ... 
Total expenses incl. other .. 
Net from railroad 

Taxes 

Uncollectible ry. rev., ete. .. 
Net after taxes. etc. ...... . 
Net after rents 
Aver. miles operated ... 
Operating ratio 


seeeeeeee 
seeee 


eee 
eee 


December 


The full text of the section of the 
report dealing with ocean shipping 
rates and services and of that cover- 
ing the regulations as to grading 
and inspection of exported grain will 
be printed in the issue of Febru- 
ary 4 


(As Reported to the Interst 


Wabash Railway. 
12 Months 
1928 1927 
58,840,271 53,992,505 
7,194,988 8,153,606 
71,072,991 67,108,154 
9,496,663 9,840,820 
11,815,469 11,880,995 
26,784,643 25,924,499 
52,411,568 51,379,147 
18,661,423 15,729,007 
3,052,357 2,787,695 
13,657 9,672 
15,595,399 12,931,640 
11,950,039 9.611,677 
2,524.20 2,524.20 
73.7 16.6 ° 


1927 1928 
8,962,205 
666,952 
5,078,725 
528,709 
973,951 
2,138,260 
4,000,694 
1,078,031 
*2,125 
111 
1,080,045 
804,497 
2,524.20 
78.8 


4,490 
72 


New | 
York). On account of the impediments to| 


: | 
insurance charges are 


December 


3,770,623 
848,156 
5,114,288 
670,041 
861,279 
1,766,727 
3,702,343 
1,411,945 
271,270 
1,057 
1,139,618 
1,007,516 
38 
4 
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Rate Decisions 


York Central System ° 


Found to Protect Minority Stockholders 


Means to Adjust Grievances Provided in Agreement: for 
Purchase of Shares. 


sion has authorized the New York 

Central Railroad to lease the prop- 

erties of the Michigan Central and 

the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 

St. Louis (Big Four) railroads, and 

required the New York Central to 

negotiate for control of certain con- 
necting short lines. Publication of 
extracts from the report of the Com- 
mission was begun in the issue of 

January 29 and has continued since. 

The extracts continue: 

After hearing both parties to the con- 
| troversy, an 
;making such further investigations as 
| they may deem necessary, the arbitrators 

are to make an award in writing. It is 

|further provided that the fees and ex- 

Ipersss fer " * of the stock 

| shall be pa‘d by the lessee. 

The prctective commit ce is apprehen- 
sive lest the arbitrators be appointed by 
the parties to the leases, in which case 
the selection of the arb‘trators would 
| be controlled by the New York Central. 
| The applicants state that it seems in- 
| conceivable that the language of the pro- 
| visions could be construed in such wise 
as to deprive the stockholders of an ar- 
'bitrator of his own selection. 
| We think the words “said parties,” 
first abcve qucted, clearly refer to the 
parties to ccntroversies concerning the 

' values of the stocks involved and not to 


| The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
| 


> 


In October, 1926, an investment banker | 
was requested to review the terms of t':e 


d taking such testimony and | 
‘ahead of dividends, and provision for | 


| Sscatement: 
| Big Four.—Number of shares outstanding ' 


lations for changes subsequent to the val- 


uation dates, etc., with results as fol-| 


jlows: Tentative valuation, A; value 
claimed in protest, B: 
Big Four: 
July 1, 1915... 
Nov. 30, 1926*. 
Michigan Central: 
June 30, 19 . 
April 30, 1926* 
*As adjusted by interveners. 
The protective committee 


A B 
,163,042 $315,782,45 
879,413 408,719,77 
399,344,283 
428,917,602 


contends 


that net railway operating income equa! | 


to 5.75 per cent of the figures thus shown 
\for the Big Four, after adjustment for 
nonoperating income and income’ charges 


‘dividends on the preferred stock, is 
‘equivalent to $14.48 per share of com- 
|mon stock on the basis of tentative valu- 
}ation and $32.92 per share of common 
on the basis of value claimed 


{nos been completed, and nothing herein 
is to be construed as anywise affecting 
the determinations hereafter to be made 
by us in those matters. 

The ratics of annual rentals reserved 
to the minority under the proposed leases 


all assets, as shown by the books of those 
carriers, is indicated in the following 
| 
stock, 570,272; par vali, $57,027.20; cor- 
porate surplus, $58,029:986. Stockholders’ | 
equity.—$201.75 per share; annual rental, 





| plicants, the banker stated that, in gen- | 
, eral, the terms of a lease should be re- 
| garded fair and reasonable if the stock- 
holders of the lessor are guaranteed a 


|earning capacity of the lIcssor would} 
| justify. 

Censidering abnormal conditions pre- 
| vailing from 1918 to 1921, earnings in 
the favorable period from 1923 to 1926, 
| dividend policies of 12 carriers, includ- 
| ing the Big Four and the Michigan Cen- | 
| tral, margins of earnings over dividends, | 
the elimination of risk to the stock- 
holders, certain special factors and con- 
ditions affecting or which may affect the 
traffic of the Big Four and the Michigan 
Central, and financial policies observed 
by the lessors, the witness expressed the 
op:nion that the rentals prov:ded by the 
leases ‘are just and reasonable to the | 
stockholders of the Michigan Central | 
and the Big Four and, in view of the 
| risks involved, as high as the New York | 


Central could reasonably be expected to | 
| guarantee. 


In response to the inquiry whether he! 
had considered the fact that the New| 
York Central’s risk from the leases is | 
almost negligible because the amount of | 


to the minority stockholders, the wit-; 
ness stated that he had not distinguished | 
between the majority and the minority 
in considering the fairness of the leases. 


Reasonableness of Terms 
Of Leases Is Considered 


Evidence as to the reasonableness of | 
the terms of the leases from the view-! 
point of the public interest is to the ef-| 
rect that various circumstances, including | 
the large corporate surplus, represented ; 
'to a large extent in the properties, have 
contributed in justifying a rental as 
high as $50 per share in the case of the 
Michigan Central, and generally, that in 
view of the preponderance of New York 
| Central interests in the various stocks, 
the aggregate amount of rentals actually 
to be paid as returns on minority shares 
is comparatively small and would have 
|no appreciable effect on the credit of the 
ultimate lessee. Waiver by the lessees 
of the right to participate as_ stock-| 
\holders in rentals under the leases has 
keen mentioned. 
* Maximum amounts payable annually! 
while shares of stock remain outstand- | 
ing in the hands of minority holders as| 
at present would be as follows: | 
| Number of shares _ involved,A; divi-| 
dend rate or rental, B; ammount payable 
;as rental, C: 


| 
| 
i 
Cc | 
$76,520 
408,760 

76,150 
8,208 


A B 
15,304 5 
49,876 

1,523 


684 


Big Four, preferred 
Big’ Four, common 
Michigan Central 
Cincinnati Northern .. 


69,638 


*$5 

*This amount does not include any sums 
payable to the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, trustee under the collateral 
trust indenture of April 13, 1898. 

Including estimates of income for 
1927, and using adjusted figures, where 
available, claimed by the minority, aver- 
ages of amounts earned per share during | 
the six-year period 1922-1927 may be) 
compared with annual rentals reserved 
to minority stockholders under the pro- 
posed leases, as follows: Average net) 
earnings per share, A; rental per share, 
B; ratio of rental to earnings, C: 

A 





n ¢ 
Big Four, common . $19.86 $10 50 
Michigan Central 85.78 50 58 
“In this connection the minority cite} 
matters, involving railroad leases, here- 
tofore considered by us, for the purpose 
of comparing ratios of rentals there re- 
served to earnings of the lessor com- 
panies concerned. 

The minority refer to our tentative 
valuations of the properties of the Big 


|proposed lease of the properties of the} 


‘tially the whole transportation system.” 
| Dayton-Gcose Creek Ry. v. U. S., 263 U. 


|have heretofore said that union of weak 


$10; +ratio per cent, 4.95. | 

Michigan Central—187,364 shares out-| 
standing; par value, $18,736,400; corporate | 
surplus, $101,136,029. Stockholders’ equity, | 


$639.78 per share; annual rental, $50; ratio, | 
81. 

*Balance sheet as of November 30, 1927. 
Computed on the basis of tentative valua- | 


by the protective com 
| 


ion, as adjusted 
proximately 5.79 per cent. 

, The difference in the ratios, as between 
the Big Four and the Michigan Cen- 
tral, would seem to give effect in some 
measure to the history of the carriers as 
to earnings. 


Basis for Adjusting 
Grievances Is Found 


The provisions of the proposed leases 
for the purchase of minority stock at 
values. determined by bona fide arbitra- 
tion appear to furnish adequate means 
for equitable adjustment of grievances 
of dissatisfied minority stockholders. 

Attention has been directed in the 
record to the collateral-trust indenture 
dated April 13, 1898, made by the New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad 
Company, a corporate predecessor of the 
New York Central, to the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, trustee, 
to secure not exceeding $21,550,000 of 
34 per cent collateral-trust bonds, due 
February 1, 1998. Certain stock of the | 


trustee under this indenture. 

It has been averred that by virtue of 
certain provisions of the indenture the 
consent of the holders of 75 per cent in| 
amount of the collateral-trust bonds out- | 
standing is prerequisite to the voting of | 
the Michigan Central stock owned by the 
New York Central'for the making of the 
subsidiary company. On behalf of the | 
New York Central this averment is de- 
nied without assignment of reasons be-| 
cause the position is assumed that the! 
question is not properly raised in this 
proceeding. The question presented is 
one which we cannot undertake to decide. 

On behalf of the securities corpora- 
tion it is contended that the New York 
Central’s proposal violates the spirit, if 
not, indeed, the letter, of paragraphs 
(2), (4), (5), and (6) of section 5 of | 
the Interstate Commerce Act, in that 
the proposed acquisitions of control in- 
volve consolidation of the carriers con- 
cerned into a single system for owner- 
ship and operation within the meaning 
of paragraph (2). It seems necessary 
only to refer to many other instances in 
which we have held that control effected 
by means similar to those here proposed 
did not constitute consolidation of the 
carriers involved into a single system 
for ownership and operation within the 
meaning of paragraph (2) of section 5. 


Object Is to Preserve 
Transportation System 


A major purpose of the Transporta- 
tion Act, 1920, by which paragraph (2) 
of section 5 and related provisions were 
enacted and inserted in the Interstate 
Commorce Act, is to preserve “substan- 


S. 456, 478. 

Short lines as well as trunk lines are 
parts of the national transportation sys- 
tem. In order that effect may be given 
to the intention of Congress it is es- 
sential that remedies calculated to avoid 
loss of transportation facilities be ap- 
plied where and as possible. 

With respect to these remedies we 


with strong lines is one of the ends 
which Congress apparently had most 
definitely in mind and given notice that 
every carrier propcsing unification of 
railroad properties in advance of even- 
tual consolidation should assume the 
burden of making reasonable provision 
in‘its plan for the possible incorporation 
of connecting short lines unless omis- 
sion from the plan or abandonment of 
any such line or lines be justified. Nickel 








to values claimed in protests filed by 
j those carriers. These interveners then 
undertake to adjust such tentative valu- 


Monthly Statements of Ballecad Revenues and 


ate Commerce Commission.) 


Seaboard Air Line Ry. 
12 Months 
1928 1927 
48,844.106 46.431,658 
7,958,388 9,714,728 
57,245,207 61,790,150 
6,877,967 7,637,801 
9,554,021 9,638,958 
21,193,862 23,765,351 
42,902,964 46,873,315 
14,842,243 14,916.835 
3,536,270 8,567,049 
20,885 33,436 
10,785,088 11,316,350 
10,055,417 10,388,760 
4,498.61 4,291.35 
74.9 75.9 


1927 1 
3,507,190 
909,906 
4,973,570 
708,629 
1,057,452 
1,768,307 
4,017,420 
956,150 
267,049 
2,123 
686,978 
557,019 
/ 4,306.36 
80.8 


3 


Four and of thg Michigan Central andj} 


3,868,884 
600,226 
4,909,502 
793,835, 
751,632 
1,514.379 
3,371,393 
1,538,109 
218,953 


1,317,472 
1,099,154 


Plate Unification, 105 I. C. C. 425, 449, 
The dissenting opinion of Commis- 
sioner Eastman will be published in 
the issue cf February 4. 





Expenses 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines. 
December 12 Months 
928 1927 1928 1927 
8,301,421 45,262,653 43,961,760 
654,248 6,767,529 7,812,203 
4,375,129 56,549,119 56,181,528 
694,408 7,861,520 8,240,609 
723,391 10,143,558 10,398,911 
1,475,949 16,920.529 17.971.332 
8,166,206 38,933,816 39,339,174 | 
1,208,923 17,615,303 16,842,356 
241,448 3,074,030 3,131,779 
1,598 17,358 16,572 
965,877 14,523,915 13,694,003 
808.274 12,204,471 11,699,978 
3,188.54 8,188.54 * 3,188.54 
72.4 63,8 70.0 


1,684 


188.54 
68.7 


3 | 
3 


in the | 
carrier’s protest. Fina] valuation of the 
properties cf the New York Central, the | 
| B:g Four, and the Michigan Central has | 


of Michigan Central and Big Four prop- | 
jerties, to the equities of stockholders in 


Rate Decisions 
of ‘the’. 
Intersta.z Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
February, 1. by the Interstate. Commerce 
Commission are summarized as follows: 
No. 18452.—D.'A. Stickell-& Sons’ et al. v. 

Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Decided 

January 25, 1929. 

The assessment and collection of switch- 
ing charges at Hagerstown, Md., on cer- 
tain through shipments of grain stopped 
|there under a transit arrangement and 
switched to off-line mills, found to 
have resulted in overcharges. Reparation 
| awarded. 7 
No. 18877.—A. Marx & Sons, Inc., v. Loui- 

siana Railway & Navigation Company et 

al. Decided January 24, 1929. 





from Baton Rouge, La., to Atlanta, Ga. 

found applicable but unreasonable. Rea- 

| sonable rate prescribed and_ reparation 
| awarded. 

No. 19146.—Knoxville Freight Bureau et al. 
v. Southern Railway Company et al. Pores 
tions of fourth-section applications Nos. 
1563, 1572, 1478, 1479, 1747, 1837, ‘3965, 
2045, 1952, 1561 and 1548. Decided -Jani- 
uary 18, 1929. 

1 Rates on corn starch, in carloads, from 
| Chicago, Ill., to Knoxville, Tenn., found not 
unreasonable but unduly prejudicial. Non- 
| prejudicial rates prescribed. 
2. Fourth-section applications consoli- 
dated with fourth-section application No. 
| 1625 for report. 

| No. 19487.—Scharff-Koken Manufacturing 

Company v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 

Railway Company et al. Decided January 


| 26, 1929. 


Rates on strawboard, chipboard and other 
paver boards, in carloads, from certain 
points in central territory to St. Louis, 


|Mo., found not unreasonable, or otherwise 


unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 19755—Ajax Metal Comnany et al. v. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company et 
al. Decided January 24, 1929. 

Carload rates on copper, brass, and 
bronze ingots,” pigs, slabs, bars, cakes, 
scrap, borings, turnings, ashes, skimmings, 
sweepings, and washings, from specified 
points of origin in New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New York to specified interstate 
destinations in Connecticut, Delaware, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, New Jerséy, 
West Virginia, and Virginia found hot un- 
reasonable for the future. Carriers di- 
rected to establish reasonable rates. 

No. 20739.—New York Architectural Terra 
Cotta Company v. Central Railroad Come 
pany of New Jersey et al. Decided Jan- 
uary 19, 1929. 

Carload rate charged on building terra 
cotta from Lorg Island City and Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., to Reading, Pa., found unrea- 
sonable. Reasonable rate for the future 
prescrihed and reparation awarded. 

No. 20916.—IF. J. Lewis Manufacturing 
Company v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company. Decided January 18, 1929. 
Carload minimum on pitch carbon coke 

from Fairmont, W. Va., to Baltimore, Md., 

for export, found unreasonable. Reason- 

able minimum prescribed and reparation 
awarded, 

No. 19922.—HMammond Motor Company et 
al. v. Alabama Great Southern Railroad 
Company et al. Decided January 18, 1929, 

» Demurrage and storage charges collected 

at Birmingham, Ala., on various inter- 

state carload shipments of automobiles not 
shown to have been’ inapplicable. Com- 


money payable as rentals is confined only | Michigan .Central is pledged with the| Plaints dismissed. 


No. 20104.—Farmers’ Elevator Company 
et al. v. Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville Railway Company. Decided Jan- 
vary 26, 1929. 

Rate on grain from Monticello, Guern- 
sey, and Yeoman, Ind,, to Chicago, IIL, 
found not unreasonable, but unduly. preju- 
dicial as applied on grain reshipped by 
lake or lake-and-rail lines. Undte preju- 
dice ordered removed and reparation de- 
nied. 

No. 20117.—J. Fred Amsden v. Temiskam- 
ing & Northern Ontario Railway et al. 
Decided January 24, 1929, 
tates charged on carload shipments of 

pulpwood from Nellie Lake, Niddville, and 

Devonshire, Ontario, Canada, to Lockport, 

N. Y., not shown to have been in viola- 

tion of section’'4. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 20604.—Perrine-Armstrong Company 
v. Pennsylvania Railroad Company. De- 
cided January 18, 1929. 

Rates charged on logs, in carloads, 
from Gambier and Smithville, Ohio, to 
Fort Wayne, Ind., found applicable and 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
Complaint dismissed. 


Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 
To Issue Mortgage Bonds 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
and the supplemental indenture dated 


| April 1, 1915, to the United States Trust 


Company of New York and Edward W. 
Sheldon, trustees. The coupon bonds, 
registrable as to principal and issued in 
the denomination of $1,000, will be dated 
June 1, 1914, and the registered bonds 
in the same denomination, or multiples 
thereof, will be dated as of the date of 
certification, or multiples thereof, will be 
dated as of the date of certification, will 
bear interest at the rate of 414 per cent 
per annum, payable semiannually. on 
June 1 and December 1 in each year, and 
will mature June 1, 1964. 

The applicant does not intend to dis. 
pose of the bonds now, but will merely 
procure their authentication and deliv- 
ery, and Lold them in its treasury sub- 
ject to our further order. As the mort- 
gage provides for the issue of bonds in 
the denomination of $1,000, or. multiples 
thereof, the amount of bonds that may 
be issued in respect of the expenditures 
mentioned is $3,724,000. 

We find that the proposed procure- 
ment by the applicant of authentication 
and delivery of not exceeding $3,724,000 
of general unified mortgage gold bonds 
in temporary or definitive form as afore- 
said (a) is for a lawful object within 
its corporate purposes, and compatible 
with the public interest, which is neces- 
sary and appropriate for and consistent 
with the proper performance by it of 
service to the public as.a common car- 
rier, and which will not impair its ability 
to perform that service, and (b) is rea- 
sonably necessary and appropriate for 
such purpose. ; 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


Operation of New Rates on 
Various Products Delayed 


_ By an order just entered in Investiga- 

tion and Suspension Docket No. 3232, 
the Interstate Commerce’ Commission 
suspended from February 1, 1929, until 
September 1, 1929, the operation of: cer- 
tain schedules as published in Supple- 
ment No. 18 to Consolidated Classifica- 
tion, Agent D. T. Lawrence’s I. C. C. No. 
49, Agent R. C. Fyfe,’s I. C. C. No. 18 and 
Agent E. H. Dulaney’s I. C. C. No. 23, 
and Supplement No. 7 to C. W. Galli- 
san’s I. C. C. No. 119. 

The suspended ‘schedules propose, 
generally, to increase the classification 
ratings on set-up paper boxes, glass- 
»acked foods. fibre or straw mats, roof- 
ing, Soya and velvet beans and cowpeas, 
qnd oil and gas separating tanks, % 


7 


Sixth-class rate on pig lead, in carloads, * 


4 


* 
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Banking 
Clinchfield Railroad | Reich Budget Said to Be Able to Provide 


Full Contribution Under Reparations Plan 


Is Granted Authority 
To Issue Securities 


Line and 
Louisville & Nashville to 
Assume Liability 
As Lessees. 


The Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Rail- 
way has been granted authority by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to is- 
sue, and the Atlantic Coast Line and 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad to 
assume liability for $1,014,000 of first 


Atlantic Coast 


and consolidated mortgage 6 per cent! 


gold bonds to reimburse the lessees for 
expenditures on equipment and additions 
and betterments to the Clinchfield prop- 
erties. The report of Division 4 in Fi- 
nance Docket No. 7296, dated January 26 
and made public February 1, follows in 
full text: ; 

The Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Rail- 
way and its subsidiaries, the Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio Railway of South 
Carolina, and the Clinchfield Northern 
Railway of Kentucky, hereinafter respec- 
tively referred to as the Clinchfield, the 
Clinchfield of S. C., and the Clinchfield 
of Ky., and collectively called the lessors, 
corporations organized for the purpose 
of engaging in transportation by railroad 
subject to the interstate commerce act, 
have, by separate applications, duly. ap- 
plied for authority under section 20a 
of the interstate commerce act (1) for 
the Clinchfield to issue $1,014,000 of first 
and consolidated mortgage gold bonds, 
series B; (2) for the Clinchfield of 8. C. 
to issue a promissory note for $34,714.36; 
and (3) for the Clinchfield of Ky. to 
issue a promissory note for $6,201.47. 

The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Com- 
pany and the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road Company, hereinafter respectively 
referred to as the Coast Line and the 
L. & N., and collectively called the les- 
sees, common carrier by railroad en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, have, by 
a joint application, applied for authority 
under the same section of the act to 
assume obligation and liability, as joint 
lessees, in respect of the $1,014,000 of 
first and consolidated mortgage gold 
bonds, section B, to be issued by the 
Clinchfield. No objection to the granting 
of the applicet’ +: hag been presented 
to us. ey 

Properties Were Leased. 


All the properties owned by the Clinch- 
field and its subsidiaries, consisting of 
what was formerly known as the Clinch- 
field system, were leased to the Coast 
Line and the L. & N. under a lease 
dated October 16, 1924, the making of 
which was approved by our order of 
June 3, 1924, 90 I. C. C. 113. These 
properties have been operated since Jan- 
uary 1, 1925, by the lessees through a 
separate organization called the Clinch- 
field Railroad Company. 

Under the provisions of articles 
seventh and eighth of the lease, the 
lessees have the right during the term 
of the lease to make all additions, bet- 
teriaspts and improvements, and exten- 
si@®s upon and to the leased properties 
and are entitled to have issued to them 
by the proper lessor company bonds or 
capital stock, or both, to be taken at 
fair and reasonable market prices to re- 
imburse the lessees for expenditures of 
the character mentioned, and also to re- 
imburse them for expenditures made in 
paying maturing bonds, equipment notes, 
and other obligations of the lessors, un- 
less the expenditures were made from 
moneys received by the lessees under ar- 
ticles sixth or eighteenth of the lease. 

The lessees have notified the Clinch- 
field that between June 1, 1926, and June 
30, 1928, they made capital expenditures 
upon the properties of the Clinchfield 
and its subsidiaries in the total amount 
of $288,469.99, consisting of $247,554.16, 
expended upon the Clinchfield, $34,714.36 
upon the Clinchfield of S. C., and $6,- 
201.47 upon the Clinchfield of Ky., and 
have requested the Clinchfield to issue 
and deliver to them $288,000 of its first 
and consolidated mortgage gold bonds, 
series B, in reimbursement thereof. 


Bond Issue Is Proposed. 

The lessees have also notified the 
Clinchfield that between November 1, 
1926, and June 380, 1928, they expended 
$908,000 in paying and discharging ma- 
tured installments of the Clinchfield’s 
equipment obligations and have requested 
it to issue to them in partial reimburse- 
ment therefor $726,000 of the Clinch- 
field’s bonds, series B, equal to approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the expenditures, 
as provided in section 4 of article two of 
its first and consolidated mortgage. The 
details of the expenditures are given in 
the application. The Clinchfield pro- 
poses to issue $1,014,000 of its first and 
consolidated mortgage bonds, series B, 
at part to the lessees to reimburse them 
in part for the expenditures made on 
account of the lessors. 

The proposed bonds will be issued un- 
der and pursuant to an indenture dated 
December 15, 1922, made by the Clinch- 
field to the Equitable Trust Company of 
New York, trustee, and as coupon bonds, 
to be dated April 1, 1926, and regis- 
tered bonds, to be dated in accordance 
with the provisions of section 4 of arti- 
cle one of the mortgage. They will bear 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent per 
annum, payable semiannually on April 
1 and October 1 in each year, will be 

deemable as a whole on any interest 

ate at 103 and accrued interest, and 
will mature April 1, 1956. It is pro- 
vided in section 16 of article four of 
the mortgage that in respect of any 
bonds issued against 80 per cent of the 
expenditures made in retiring certain 
specified equipment ‘obligations, the 
Clinchfield is obligated to pay to the 
trustee each year for a period of 20 
years an amount in.cash equal to 5 per 
cent of the bonds so issued, which pay- 
ments are to be treated as deposited cash 
and used for capital purposes as pro- 
vided in the mortgage. 

_ The Coast Line and the L. & N. seek 
authority, purusant to the lease of Octo- 
ber 16, 1924, to assume obligation and 
liability as joint lessees, in respect of 
the $1,014,000 of first and consolidated 
mortgage gold bonds, series B, to be 
issued by the Clinchfield, including the 
payments of the interest on all the bonds 
and the payments to be made as above 
stated, on account of bonds to be issued 
in respect of retired equipment obliga- 
tions. 

Projects Are Approved. 

In payment of the expenditures for 
additions and betterments to the proper- 
ties of the Clinchfield’s subsidiaries, 
amounting to $34,714.36 for the Clinch- 
field of S. C. and $6,201.47 for the Clinch- 
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Public Utilities 


Bond Issues’ 


Expectations of Experts as to Revenues Declared to Be 
Amply Supported by Events. * 


Developments in the Fourth Annuity 
year of the operation of the Experts’ 
Plan for the payment of German repara- 
tions serve to reinforce a previous con- 
clusion of the ability of the budget of 
the Reich to provide the full amount of 
its “standard” contribution under the 


| plan, the Agent General for Reparation 


Payments, S. Parker Gilbert, stated in 
his annual report, copies of which have 
been received by the Department of the 
Treasury. 

The full text of the section of the re- 
port dealing with the German budget 
was published in the issue of February 
1. The full text of the section dealing 
generally with the budget of the Reich 
follows: 


The budget of the Reich is, of course, | 


by far the most important of the Ger- 
man budgets, first, because of its na- 
tional character and the large sums in- 
volved, and second, because it includes 
that portion of Germany’s reparation 
payments which is to be provided from 
taxation. 

The abnormal conditions prevailing in 
Germany at the time the experts met, 
the dependence of’ the budgets of the 
States and communes on transfers of 
funds from the budget of the Reich, and 
the lack of current information regard- 
ing any of the German budgets except 
the provisional estimate of the receipts 
and expenditures of the Reich for 1924- 
25, have already been emphasized. These 
various factors, taken together, greatly 
increased the difficulty of the experts’ 
task and made it necessary for them to 
proceed on certain assumptions. Their 
fundamental assumption was that the 
German economy would recover, grad- 
ually but completely. They believed 
that with economic and fiscal unity re- 
stored, with a stable currency, and with 
temporary relief from Treaty payments. 

“Germany should balance her budget 
from her own resources by a vigorous in- 
ternal effort supported by the confidence 
which a general and stable settlement 
may be expected to give, and she should 
thereafter be able to maintain it in 
equilibrium, if the future charge for 
Treaty payments is determined by a 
method which assures that it will not 
exceed her capacity.” 


Regarded as Period 
Of “‘Budget Moratorium” 


The first two years, 1924-25 and 
1925-26, the experts regarded as a pe- 
riod of “budget moratorium.” Their 
plan accordingly required no contribu- 
tion from the budget of the Reich in the 
first year. Even for the second year, 
1925-26, they contempiated that the con- 
tribution of 250,000,000 gold marks from 
to be 
paid from the yield of the transport 
tax would be covered by the proceeds 
of sale of the 500,000,000 of preference 
shares of the Railway Company as- 
signed to the Reich, or by an_ internal 
loan, rather than out of the ordinary 
budget resources of the Reich. On these 
conditions the experts felt that, if the 
two years were taken together, budg- 
etary equilibrium would be attained and 
there might even be “the possiblility of 
a small surplus.” 

The next two years they regarded as 
a “transition period,” believing that “if 
for two years the budget is_ relieved 
from Peace Treaty charges and a stable 
currency is re-established, Germany 
ought in 1926 to be makgng rapid strides 
towards complete recovery, and should 
in three years, by 1928, reach a normal 
economic condition.” 

After estimating the prospects of tax 
yields in these years, they came to the 
conclusion that “allowance being made 
for some inevitable growth in expendi- 
ture, the budgets for the three subse- 
quent years can safely provide for the 
following maximum = sums: 1926-27, 
110,000,000 gold marks; 1927-28, 500,- 
000,000 gold marks; 1928-29, 1,250,000,- 
000 gold marks. F 

The sums required in 1926-27 and 
1927-28 were to be subject to modifica- 
tion, up or down, by a sum not exceed- 
ing 250,000,000 in each year, depending 
upon the yield of the controlled reve- 
nues. These contingent supplementary 
contributions were ultimately liquidated, 
it will be recalled, by the payment of an 
agreed sum of 300,000,000 gold marks 
in the third Annuity year, which had 
the effect of raising the budgetary 
contribution in that year to a total of 
410,000,000. 

The fifth year, 1928-29, by the end of 
which the experts believed that “the 
financial and economic situation of Ger- 
many will have returned to a normal 
state.” they regarded as the “standard 
year”; and they provided that in this 
and subsequent years the budget of the 
Reich should support the standard an- 
nual contribution of 1,250,000,000 gold 
marks. 


Provision Made 
For “Index of Prosperity” 


Further, the experts recognized “both 
the necessity and the justice of main- 
taining the principle embodied in the 
Treaty that Germany’s payments should 
increase with what may prove to be the 
increase in her future capacity.” 

“This requirement we have tried to 
meet ... by providing that in addition 
to a fixed annual payment, there shall 
be a-_variable addition dependent upon 
a composite index figure designed to re- 
flect Germany’s increasing capacity.” 





liver its promissory note to the Clinch- 
field for a principal amount equal to the 
expenditures made upon its properties. 

Each of the notes will be dated July 
1, 1928, will be payable to or upon the 
order of the Clinchfield on April 1, 1956, 
with interest from date at the rate of 
5 per cent per annum, payable semi- 
annually on April 1 and October 1 in 
each year. The Clinchfield, in compli- 
ance with the provisions of section 8 of 
article two of its first and consolidated 
mortgage will deposit the notes with the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York, 
trustee under that mortgage. 

We find that the proposed issue of 
bonds and notes and the proposed as- 
sumption of obligation and liability by 
the applicants as aforesaid (a) are for 
lawful objects within their respective cor- 
porate purposes, and compatible with the 
public interest, which are necessary and 
appropriate for and consistent with the 
proper performance by them of service to 
the public as common carriers, and which 
will not impair their ability to perform 
that service, and (b) are reasonably 


The plan accordingly provided for the 
establishment of an “Index of Prosperity” 
by the application of which the standard 
annual contribution from the budget 
would be increased by an additional sum, 
as from 1929-30 onwards. 

In addition to the regular annual con- 

tribution from the German budget, the 
experts provided for an annual contri- 
bution to be made from the yield of. the 
transport tax, beginning with a contri- 
bution of 250,000,000 gold marks in the 
second annuity year, to which reference 
|has already been made, and increasing 
jin the third year to 290,000,000, which 
| was fixed as the standard transport tax 
contribution for this and subsequent 
years, 
- This outline of the experts’ conclu- 
| sions with regard to the budget of the 
Reich serves as the natural background 
for the summary of the actual develop- 
ment of the budget during the inter- 
vening five years, the details of which 
are given in the succeeding pages of this 
chapter. It is necessary to bear in mind, 
|when examining the figures, that the 
German financial year differs from the 
annuity year established under. the ex- 
perts’ plan and the London agreements. 
The financial year, to which the budget 
figures must always be referred, begins 
on April 1, while the annuity year, which 
governs the payments under the experts’ 
plan, begins on September 1. The rela- 
tion of the reparation payments to the 
budget of the Reich, with comparative 
figures for financial years and annuity 
years, appears in greater detail in one 
of the following paragraphs. 


Productivity of Revenues 
Is Striking Development 


The expectations of the Experts as to 
the economic recovery of Germany and 
the revenues of the Reich have been 
amply supported by events. Indeed, the 
most striking and satisfactory develop- 
ment affecting the budget of the Reich 
during the five years is the great pro- 
ductivity of the revenues. At the very 
outset, the increase of 47 per cent in the 
actual revenues of 1924-25 over the pro- 
visional estimates of the Government 
established the revenues of the Reich on 
a level far higher than either the Gov- 
ernment or the Experts had anticipated. 

That the revenues declined somewhat 
in the two succeeding years was due in 
part to a revision of the arbitrary 
methods of assessment which had been 
adopted, without regard to the capacity 
of’ taxpayers, in order to insure at all 
hazards the prompt realization of the 
revenues; and even more to the impor- 
tant tax reductions that were made, 
which, in turn, undoubtedly contributed 
to the recovery of the German economy 
and the increased consuming power of 
the people. But the sharp rise of the 
revenues in the last two years, as the 
economic recovery progressed, must be 
regarded as a close reflection of the 
growth of incomes, consuming power 
and taxable wealth in Germany. 

On the other hand, the expenditures of 
the Reich soon adjusted themselves to 
what proved to bé the level of the reve- 
nues, and they have more than kept 
pace with their subsequent development. 
The Experts in their estimates made 
allowance “for some inevitable growth 
in expenditure.” But the higher level 
and the growth of the expenditures, like 
the revenues, have been far beyond their 
expectations. The higher level of ex- 
penditures is due in part, of course, to 
the gradually increasing scale of repara- 
tion payments provided under the Plan 
and also to the fact that the German 
Government during these five years has 
underaken a series of important internal 
adjustments growing out of the war and 
the inflation. 

These adjustments have all involved 
large expenditures, some of them non- 
recurrent but many of them extending 
over long periods of time and others 
constituting permanent charges on the 
budget. They have included provision 
on a large scale for the liquidation of 
claims due to the Ruhr occupation, the 
revalorization of the paper mark debt, 
and the liquidation of damages for 
property lost abroad as a result of the 
war. In addition, the Reich has assumed 
large new burdens for unemployment 
relief, for emergency relief to agricul- 
ture, for increased subsidies to the so- 
cial insurance funds and for increased 
salaries and pensions, including the 
general increases that became effective 
in October, 1927. 

Coincident with the assumption of 
these heavy burdens of expenditure, im- 
portant tax reductions have been 
progressively effected and the transfers 
of revenue to the States and communes 
have greatly increased. In consequnce, 
the accounts of 1926-27 and 1927-28, 
taken together, closed with a current 
deficit of 767,000,000 which had to be 
covered by the proceeds of loans and by 
transfers of surplus from earlier 
budgets. In these same two years the 
pre-war practice of covering extraordi- 
nary expenditures by borrowing was re- 
sumed, and 1,306,000,000 of expenditures 
were authorized through the extraordi- 
nary budget, largely for the purpose of 
combating unemployment, in the expec- 
tation that they would later be met out of 
the proceeds of loans. Not all of these 
expenditures have been completed, and 
some have been abandoned; but the budg- 
etary deficits they created and the result- 
ing pressure on the cash position of the 
Reich were characterized by the Finance 
Minister last. January as “the darkest 
point in the budget and financial situa- 
tion of the Reich.” 

In the present year the abandonment 
of the practice of covering extraordinary 
expenditures by borrowing, and the ef- 
forts to control expenditure which the 
government has instituted, taken in con- 
junction with the continued rise in reve- 
nues, appear to have restored something 
like budgetary equilibrium for the pres- 
ent. But for the 1929-30 budget, which 
has not yet been presented, the Finance 
Minister has stated that, owing to in- 
creased appropriations and reduced ad- 
ministrative revenues, onan 600,000,000 
must be realized through new taxation 
or economies, or both, in order to main- 
tain the budget in balance. 

The great productivity of the revenues, 
even after far-reaching tax reductions, 
has established beyond doubt the essen- 
tial basis for the sound development of 
the budget of the Reich. The main budg- 
etary problem is one of contfolling the 
| expenditures, for ever since the early 








field of Ky., each of those companies | necessary and appropriate for such pur-| period of overflowing revenues the ex- 


proposes, and accordingly asks for au- 


thority for that purpose, to issue and de- | 


poses, 


| penditures have risen more sharply than 


An appropriate order will be entered. | the revenues and for several years have 


| Foreign Exchange | 


New York, February 1.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
| purpose of the assessment and collection 
|of duties.upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, weehave ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below. 
Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) ..........00 
Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) ........- 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) ... 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Honk Kong (dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) .. 
China (Mexican dollar) 

China: (Yuan dollar) 

Tngia. (FERSC) .... 22. ccccceece 
Japan (yen) ...........+eee0s 
Singapore (dollar) 

Canada (dollar) ........ccccseses 
Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) ... 

Argentina (peso, gold) ..... giicees 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) ........-ceccccee 
Uruguay (peso) 

Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


Increased Facilities 


For Farm Loans Urged 


14.0544 
13.8929 
-7219 
2.9592 
26.6628 


15.9691 
26.7223 
19.2294 

1.7573 
49.6071 
62.7321 
45.3000 
45.0833 
36.3975 
45.2562 
55.8958 
99.7319 
99.9997 
48.7166 
95.7886 
11.9427 
12.0687 


Amendments to Federal 
Farm Loan Act Advo- 
cated At Hearing. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
thereon, within a period of not more 
than 20 years, by means of a charge to 
be deducted from the proceeds of the 
sale or other disposition of each unit 
of the agricultural product or livestock 
delivered to the association under its 
members’ marketing contracts, unless 
some other method of repayment is 
agreed upon by the bank and the asso- 
ciation.” 

Under the terms of the bill, there 
would be written into the Federal Farm 
Loan Act an amended provision that 
loans, advances or discounts shall have 
a maturity, at the time they are made 
or discounted by the Federal intermedi- 
ate credit bank, of not less than two 
months nor more than three years. Any 
Federal intermediate a? bank would 
be vested with discretion to sell loans 
or discounts, under section 202 (c), with 
or without its endorsement. 

The Federal Farm Loan Act also 
would be amended by a provision chang- 
ing section 205 of that law, so as to pro- 
vide that each Federal intermediate 
credit bank may have a subscribed cap- 
ital stock of $9,000,000, of which $4,000,- 
000 would be devoted to long-term loans 
and advances to cooperative associations. 

A letter from thé Secretary of the 
Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, sent to a 
Senate committee during the last session 
of Congress, pointing out objections to 
the Senate companion bill, was read to 
the committee by the Chairman, Repre- 
sentative McFadden (Rep.), of Canton, 
Pa. Secretary Mellon pointed out in this 
letter objections to the a, b, and c pro- 
visions quoted in the proviso and also 
to the proposal that the coonerative asso- 
ciations may have 20 years for repay- 
ment of the loans. He said, among other 
things, it is unlikely that farmers would 
want to execute 20-year contracts in 
eonnection with the loans. 

Cooperative Agreements. 

Mr. Silver told the committee that one- 
third of the farmers of the United States 
are members of the different cooperative 
assogiations. He said intermediate credit 
banks now are only supplying the farm- 
ers with credit for warehouse goods, An- 
swering questions of Chairman McFad- 
den and other committee members, he 
said that groups of farmers would agree 
to a marketing of their products for any 
period up to 20 years, would execute 
cooperative contracts, would appoint a 
committee to take the contracts and lay 
them before an intermediate credit 
agency, saying, “we need the money 
facility for our crops.” 

He said the proposed system of credits, 
while applying to all agricultural com- 
modities, is illustrated by charts he ex- 
hibited showing the movement of such 
crops as are handled partly or wholly 
by cooperative associations. Many farm- 
ers’ organizations, he said, are handling 
these commodities, He filed another ex- 
hibit to show how few of the many 
units of farmers have been able to fed- 
erate into comminaias cooperative services 
with terminal facilities. He said every 
State, except Nevada, 
organizations. 


has marketing 


exceeded them. There is nothing in the 
present situation, however, that will not 
yield to the application of sound princi- 
ples of budget-making, and it is every- 
where recognized by the responsible au- 
thorities that the -equilibrium of the 
budget must be maintained under all con- 
ditions. The fundamental needs, as these 
reports have often emphasized, are u 
provident financial settlement with the 
states and communes and a more and a 
more vigorous control of public expen- 
ditures than has yet been exercised. 

From the standpoint of the execution 
of the experts’ plan it is satisfactory to 
note that, in spite of tax reductions, the 
increase in revenues in the last three 
years is more than double the increase in 
reparation payments during the. same 
period, and that the assigned revenues 
are yielding more than double the amount 
of the standard budgetary contribution 
for which they serve as security. In 
fact, the whole development of the budget 
since the last report only serves to rein- 
force the conclusion then expressed “that 
no question can fairly arise of the ability 
of the budget of the Reich to provide the 
full amount of its standard contribution 
under the plan.” 

The full text of the section of re- 
port dealing with the problems pre- 
sented by the extraordinary budget 
of the Reich will be published in 
the issue of February 4. 


; 102.6973 | T 


Former Director of Information Bureau Questioned on 
Efforts in Connection With Bills. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- | 


script of testimony of Horace M. 
Davis, former director of the Ne- 
braska State Utilities Information 
Bureau, before the Federal Trade 
Commission in its investigation of 
public utilities, was begun in the 
issue of January 30, resumed Jan- 
uary 31 and February 1, and con- 
tinues as follows: 


Q. Does the Bureau pay you a sum | 


per month? A, No, sir. 

Q. Does it pay you something regu- 
larly? A. Well, yes. I receive it every 
month, yes,’ sir. 

Q. Give us some idea of the range 
of the payments? A. I think it has prob- | 
ably averaged $150 a month. 

Q. And that arrangement is still con- 
tinuing, is it? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I wonder if you can tell us, by | 
looking at these copies of the bulletins, | 
if the ones that are marked with your | 
initials are the ones written by you, and 
if the ones there in Mr. Browne’s in- | 
itials wre written by him? A. Probably. | 
I cannot remember. 

Q. The books of the Bureau are where, | 
Mr. Davis? A. In Mr. Browne’s office. 

Q. Where were the financial records of | 
the Bureau kept? A. I had them as} 
long as I was director. Now Mr. Browne | 
has it. That is not absolutely true. I) 
think the first year and a half, or such 
a matter, I was not treasurer. Then 
I was not treasurer, but for a long time 
was. | 
Q. You were treasurer? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And the contributions of the com- 


panies were made direct to you? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. And you paid out all that was 
paid out by the Bureau. Is that right? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So you must have been treasurer} 
five years and a half, approximately? | 
A. Yes, sir; approximately. 

Q. You had a complete record of your 
receipts and disbursements during that 
period? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And turned them Mr.! 
Browne? A. Yes, sir. 





over to 


; average, or, I will put it this way: What 


j that made the contributions? 


| questions about some references here to|« ” 
| General expenditures .. 


, that you wrote to Mr. Sheridan, Exhibit 
| No. 3636. 


'that does not refer to House Bill 597, or 


j visions of that bill? 
| organizing a district that might have 
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Finance 


| Activities of Nebraska Public Utilities | 
Before State Legislature Are Investigated 


Q. What was the last time that you! 
saw them? A. The last of June, 1927. | 
Q: How much did the contributions 


was the most and what was the least 
that was contributed in a single year? | 
A. Let us say from $8,000 to perhaps 
$12,000. | 

Q. Did the books show the companies 
I A. Yes, } 
sir. 

Q. Now, I want to ask you a few 
legislative matters. Here is a_ letter 
It is a copy of a letter. The} 
original is in the files of the Commis- 
sion as an exhibit bearing the number I} 
have given it. What was the blow in the} 
Legislature that you refer to in the 
ostscript of that letter? A. I do not 
now. | 

Q. Will you look at No. 3637, which 
is a copy of a letter from you to Mr. 
Sheridan in. March, 1923, and tell me if 


House Roll, I think you call it out there? | 
A. House Roll 597 is mentioned, yes, 


sir. 

Q. What was House Roll 597? A. I 
do not know. 

Q. Did you tell Mr. McDermott that 


that referred to what was called the} _’ 


hydro-electric bill? A. I do not know. 
It may have referred to it, but I do not 
know. I did not look that up. 

Q.- Do you recall that there was a bill 
in 1923 known as_ the hydro-electric 
bill? A. Yes. 

Q. And what were the principal pro- 
A. It provided for 





been larger or small, with the idea of 
bonding that district for the develop- 
ment of a hydro-generatingsplant. 

Q. That is, the district? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So many towns or counties or what- 
ever it might be? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Could unite and go into the electric 
business? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you remember approximately 
when that bill was before the legisla- 
ture? 


A. I do not. As I remember it, we 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


January 30. 
Made Public February 1, 1929. 


Receipts. 


Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts.. 


$1,417,591.76 
682,554.31 


1,401,195.29 
1,354,885.55 


4,856,226.91 
134,062,322.90 


Total ordinary receipts 
Balance previous day .. 


Expenditures 
$3,676,906.07 


137,562.52 
268,216.79 
23,173.13 
794,866.97 
68,113.22 
13,320.13 


28,531.32 


Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts ... 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 
Civil-service 
fund 
Investment of trust 


retirement 


Total ordinary 
expenditures 
Other public debt ex- 
penditures 
Balance today 


5,010,690.15 


1,430,978.80 
132,476,880.86 


have had it before three or four sessions 
of the legislature in one form or another. 

Q. Do you know what was meant or 
what you meant by the expression in 
this letter to Mr. Jordan, No. 3636, where 
you said you might be able to undo it, 
referring to the hard blow you had re- 
ceived in the legislature? A. No; I do 
not recall what it might have been. 

Q. In March, 1923, House Roll 597 was 
taking most of your attention, wasn’t 
it? A. I would not say most of it. 

Q. Well, you did say it, didn’t yéu, in 
the letter? A. Most of our attention of 
any legislative matters. 

Q. Is that what you meant? A. Yes. 

Q. (Reading): “I enclose a copy of 
H. R. 597, the bill that is fundamental 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


The “MEATLESS MENU” Fiction 


For months, interests sympathetic with 
the faction yesterday removed from the 
management of Childs Company have 
been insidiously spreading the report 
that Childs restaurants are “vegetarian” 
and “meatless.” 


This is not. and never has been, 


the fact. and the motives be- 


hind these misrepresentations 


must be obvious to everyone. 


Yesterday I gave out the following 
statement: ; 


66 My policy is to give the public 
what they want, in a most direct 
and efficient manner. 


i 


believe 


pie 


what 


want to eat. 


they 


in letting the peo- 
choose for themselves 


Childs Company is constantly 
striving to improve the menu, and 
judging by results the present one 


meets with the most popular favor. 


99 


The above is, and will continue to be, the 
policy of the management I represent. 


January 31, 1929 


WILLIAM 


Childs Company 


CHILDS 


Chairman of the Board 
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Fire Insurance 


: Se ‘ Stockholders Held to Be Liable for Note 
Claims Disapproved Of Bank Given in Liquidation of Debts 


As Not Describing 
Device Accurately 


Location of Part of Register- 
ing Bank Is Found to 
Have Been Stated 
Incorrectly. 


Ex PARTE PRINCE. APPEAL No. 1134, 
Boarp oF APPEALS OF THE PATENT OF- 
FICE. 

Patent No. 1700446 was issued Janu- 
ary 29, 1929, to Arthur C. Prince for = 
registering bank, on application No. 
626554, filed March 21, 1923. 

The Examiner’s rejection of claims 
1, 3, 4, and 5 as being misdescriptive 
of appellant’s construction was affirmed, 
upon a finding that the claims stated the 
shutter was located wholly within the 
wall, whereas the shutter was provided 
with an integral tongue which extended 
through a slot in one lining of the wall 
into a coin receptacle. a 

Claim 2 was found to be anticipated 
by a reference showing a hollow door, 
formed of plates between which a shut- 
ter is located, the shutter being pro- 
vided with a part projecting into a coin 
chute which is a part of the door. 

Parker and Carter for applicant. 

Five Claims Rejected. 


The full text of the decision of the} 


Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 
sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Skin- 
ner and Ruckman) follows: 


This is an appeal frcm the final re- | 


jection of claims 1 to 5. Claims 1 and 
2 are illustrative and read as follows: 

“1, In a bank formed with one curved 
wall and having a coin slot, a register- 
ing mechanism adapted to register the 
coins inserted, including a plurality of 
numbers adapted to be progressively 
displayed as such mechanism is operated, 
in cOmbination with a shutter adapted 
to be moved by the insertion of a coin 
to operate said registering mechanism, 
said shutter being mounted wholly 
within said curved wall. 

“2. In a bank having a coin opening, 
a registering mechanism adapted to reg- 
ister the coins inserted, and means for 
operating said mechanism as such coins 
are inserted, said means being located 
within a wall of said bank, the interior 
of said tark being entirely unob- 
structed.” 

The references relied upon are: How- 
ell, 636737, November 21, 1899; Rittel- 


man, 933205, September 7, 1909; King | 


(Br.), 175080, February 16, 1922. 

Misdescription is Alleged. 
Claims 1, 3, 4 and 5 were rejected 
solely on the ground that they are mis- 
descriptive of appellant’s construction. 
As will be seen from his drawing the 
shutter F, which partially closes the coin 
slot, is slidably mounted between the 
outer wall A2 and a lining E, but, as 
shown in Fig. 3, this shutter has a 
tongue integral therewith extending into 
the coin receptacle through a slot in the 
lining F. The rejected claims state that 


the shutter is “wholly within” the curved | 
wall which clearly is intended to mean | 


between the plates A2 and E. 

The claim is drawn to a purely struc- 
tural feature and the plate and tongue 
F2 are a single piece and when the 
claims state that this element is wholly 
within the wall, they do not accurately 
describe the construction. We see no 
reason why these claims could not have 
been amended to overcome this slight in- 
accuracy without resorting to an appeal. 
As the rejection is based solely on this 
ground we can only affirm the decision 
of the examiner on this point. 

Claim 2 was rejected on several ref- 
erences, but we find it necessary to con- 
sider only the Howell patent. The brief 
contends that this reference shows a 
structure in which applicant’s problem 
did not occur and throws no light upon 
its solution. It urges that the reference 
shows neither a curved wall nor a 
curved shutter, nor is the shutter mech- 
anism mounted within a wall of any 
sort. 

Claim 2 does not call for a curved wall 
nor a curved shutter and Howell’s shut- 
ter H, as shown in Fig. 5, is in a hollow 
door, formed of the plates B and O, ex- 
cept the part which projects into the 
coin chute B3 which is a part of the 
door. We consider this claim antici- 
pated. 

The decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed. 

Limit of appeal to Court of Appeals, 
40 days. Rule 149, 


‘Chrysler Plymouth’ 


Denied Registration 


Geographic Significance of 
Name Bar to Use as Mark. 


Ex PARTE PLYMOUTH MOTOR CORPORA- 
TION. First ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 
OF PATENTS. 

The applicant was held not entitled 
to registration for its composite mark 
comprising the representation of a rec- 
tangular panel upon which appear the pic- 
ture of the vessel “Mayflower” of pilgrim 
times and beneath this picture the words 
“Chrysler Plymouth,” used upon auto- 
mobiles and their structural parts, for 
the reason that the word “Plymouth” is 
merely geographical in its significance. 


J. King Harness for applicant. The | 


full text of the opinion of First Assist- 
ant Commissioner Kinnan follows: 


This case comes in for review, on ap- | 


peal of the applicant, of the decision of 


registration of a composite mark com- 
prising the representation of a rectangu- 
lar panel upon which appear the picture 
of the vessel “Mayflower” of pilgrim 
times and beneath this picture the words 
“Chrysler Plymouth,” the latter word 
being beneath the former, used upon au- 
tomobiles and their structural parts. 
The ground upon which registration 
was denied is that the word “Plymouth” 


is merely geographical and any exclusive | 


rights to such word alone, aside from in 
the complete mark as shown, should be 
disclaimed. 

There is no denial of the fact that the 
name “Plymouth” is the name of an Eng- 
lish city located at the mouth of the 
Plym river, and that this word consti- 
tutes ‘the name of quite a number of 
villages and counties in this country. 


Especially it is the name of a town in| 
Massachusetts located at the place where | 
it is reputed the pilgrims who came to| 


this country on the “Mayflower” first 
landed and founded the settlement now 
known by this name. 

The applicant presses the view, how- 


Court Rejects Theory That Directors Were Without Au- 
thority to Act After Suspension of Business. 


M. C. CHASE, AS RECEIVER OF THE FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK OF DinuBA, A NA- 
TIONAL BANKING ASSCCIATION, V. MIL- 
LIE HALL ET AL. No. 5559. CIRCUIT 
Court oF APPEALS FOR THE NINTH 
CIRCUIT. : 
The Circuit Court in the opinion 

herein explains that the plaintiff had 

been appointed as receiver of the First 

National Bank of Dinuba after the 

Comptroller of the Currency found that 

the bank was insolvent. The bank had 

assets of $845,000,000 and liabilities of 
$1,045,000, and the directors sold the 
assets and gave the note of the bank 
for $200,000 to the Dinuba National 

Bank. 

The Dinuba National Bank, having re- 
covered judgment on the note, the Comp- 
troller of the Currency found it neces- 
sary to enforce the stockholders’ liabil- 
ity, and assessed the holders of the First 
National Bank stock $50 on each share. 
The defendants are the stockholder, the 
Court explains, and upon their refusal 
to pay their additional liability, the re- 
ceiver brought an action against each 
of them. 


No New Liability 


Created by Note 

Since the giving of the note did not 
create a new liability, the Court held, 
and added nothing to the existing obliga- 


note was incurred in the ordinary course 
|of liquidation, and the assessment of the 
Comptroller in the process of liquidation 
is not subject to collateral attack. 

Before Gilbert, Rudkin and Dietrich, 
Circuit Judges. The full text of the 
statement of facts and the opinion of the 
Court follows: 

On July 9, 1926, the Comptroller of 
the Currency appointed a receiver of the 
First National Bank of Dinuba, on the 





on February 24, 1926, had closed its 
doors. On July 28, 1926, the Comptroller 
determined that it was necessary to en- 
force the stockholders’ liability, and he 
thereupon made an assessment on them 


for $200,000 and made demand upon | 


them for $50 upon each share. The ap- 
peliants were shareholders and upon their 
refusal to pay the assessment, the re- 


of them. 

The pleadings in each case were the 
same and the four cases were consoli- 
dated for trial. The answer in each case 
denied the insolvency of the bank and 


| the validity of the Comptroller’s decision 


of the necessity to enforce their liability 
as stockholders, and they denied the of- 
ficial capacity of the acting comptroller 
and his authority to levy the assess- 
ment. 

On the trial the appellee submitted 
evidence of the insolvency of the bank 
and the closing of its doors on February 
24, 1926, and the other allegations of the 
complaint. The appellants offered to 
|show in defense that the bank never 
transacted business after February 24, 
1926, that there was no meeting of stock- 
| holders thereafter, that without warning 
to the stockholders the directors sold 
the assets of the bank to the Dinuba 





the directors of said First National Bank 
for the purpose of purchasing said as- 
sets, that the directors of the two insti- 
tutions were interlocking, that the assets 
|of the selling bank amounted to $845,000 
and its deposit liabilities to $1,045,000, 
|that the purchasing bank assumed the 
| deposits of the selling bank in considera- 
tion of the latter’s $845,009 of good as- 
sets and its note for $200,000, that 
|}later, on an _ action to collect the 
note, judgment was rendered against 
{the First National Bank, and that 
said judgment was the basis of the 
Comptroller’s assessment. 

On the objection of the appellee, the 
defense so offered was rejected by the 
court as immaterial, and judgments were 
rendered as demanded in the complaints. 


|Rejection of Proof 


Claimed to Be Error 

Gilbert, Circuit Judge, after stating 
the facts: 

Error is assigned to the rejection of 
the proof offered by the appellants on 
the trial to show that the First National 
Bank was not insolvent, that the assess- 
ment rested alone upon the judgment 
for $200,000 obtained against the bank 
jon its promissory note above referred 


rectors without authority and after the 
|bank was in the hands of the National 
Bank Examiner; and the appellants’ 
}argument is that the stockholders’ lia- 





bility is purely a creature of statute and | 


| binds the stockholders to pay only those 
| debts which are incurred in the ordinary 
|course of business of the bank with the 
rconsent of the stockholders, and those 
|which are incurred within the implied 
| powers of liquidation. 

| To that contention it is to be said, 


| first, that it is well settled that the as-| 
| sessment of the Comptroller is conclu- | 


| sive in a suit against stockholders, and 
| that the $200,000 note was but a means 

adopted to secure to the depositors of 
|the First National Bank the payment of 
|their deposits, and that the persons who 
| organized the’second bank and guaran- 


| ever, that the word is not merely geo- 
graphical in its 
cates the historical event of the landing 


| of the pilgrims as well as the stability | 


of those persons who comprised the Pil- 


ists a ‘religious sect known as the Ply- 
mouth Brethren,” and that a breed of 
| chickens is known as_ the “Plymouth 
Rocks” and these facts are persuasive 
that the name Plymouth is not merely 
geographical. 


;}used in the applicant’s trade mark, is 
merely geographical in its significance. 
Clearly enough anyone hereafter manu- 
facturing automobiles jin Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, or in any other town in 
this country which bears this name, 
would be entitled to designate such au- 
tomobiles by this name. 

While it may be presumed the appli- 
cant could not succeed in preventing any 
manufacturer who actually produced 
motor cars in Plymouth from describing 
them as Plymouth cars yet it is thought 
the marks should not be registered un- 
less there is a disclaimer which would 


of any such extensive right. 

The decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed. 

January 25, 1929. 





tions of the stockholders, the debt on the | 


ground that it had become insolvent, and | 


ceiver brought an action against each | 


National Bank, organized by certain of | 


to, which note was executed by the di-| 


significance but indi- | 


| grim company. It is submitted further | 
San ae Se Sree t Cee derision, of | on behalf of the applicant that there ex- | 
er c rks | 


It is believed to the average person | 
in this country the word “Plymouth,” as | 


preclude the assertion by the applicant | 


teed the payment of said deposits did so 
upon the understanding that their bank 
should have the $200,000 to protect itself 
against the depositors whose claims 
amounted to $1,045,000. 

The appellants cite Liberty National 
Bank v. McIntosh, 16 Fed. (2d) 906. 
In that case it was recognized that de- 
cisions of the Comptroller relative to 
liquidation’of national banks are not 
| subject to collateral attack, and that his 
| assessments against shareholders and the 
|amount thereof are not open to review 
in the absence of fraud, and the opinion 
| recites the powers of the Comptroller. 

But the appellants say that nowhere 
in the recital of those powers is it indi- 
|cated that the cemptroller has authority 
|to determine without a hearing the lia- 


the assessment or the liability of any 
shareholder to pay any portion of it, 
and they deny the existence of that au- 
| thority. 

The decisions of the Supreme Court, 
| however, are all to the contrary, and 
they affirm the authority of the Comp- 
troller in ordering an assessment as a 
judicial determination of the necessity 
therefor and the amount assessable 
| against each shareholder, from which 
|there is no appeal and which is con- 
|clusive upon the shareholders and is not 
subject to collateral attack, and that 
only the liability of the shareholder to 
| pay the same is left to the determination 
|of the trial court, where the shareholder 
may defend by showing, for instance, 
that he is not a holder of the amount of 
stock charged, or is otherwise -relieved 
‘from liability thereon. Kennedy v. Gib- 
son, 8 Wall. 498; Bushnell v. Leland, 
| 164 U. S. 684; Easton vy. Iowa, 188 U. Ss. 
‘220, 238; Bankin v. Barton, 199 U. S. 
228; Christopher v. Norvell, 201 U. S. 
216. : 

The appellants contend that they are 
not liable for the assessment for the rea- 
son that the debt in the instant case was 
not incurred in the ordinary course of 
business or in the ordinary course of 
| liquidation. 

We cannot agree that the execution of 
the note was out of the ordinary 
jeourse of liquidation. It has_ been 
held that when a national bank as- 
sumes the debts of an insolvent bank 
| in consideration of a transfer of a por- 
| tion of its assets and a note for the bal- 
|ance, the note represents the contracts, 
debts and engagements of the insolvent 
| bank for which its stockholders are re- 
sponsible, Wyman v. Wallace 201 U. S. 





230; Hulse v. Argetsinger, 12 Fed. (2d) | 


933. 


Suit to Enforce 
Stockholders’ Liability 


The appellants cite Schrader v. Manu- 
facturers National Bank, 133 U. S. 67, 
|and Moss v. Whitzel, 108 Fed. 580. In 
| the first of those cases the suit was not 
|a collateral attack upon an assessment 
‘made by the Comptroller, for the Comp- 
troller had made no assessment. It was 
a suit brought by a creditor against the 
bank and its stockholders to enforce 
their statutory liability for its debts. 
The court held that after the bank 
went into liquidation its officers had no 
| authority to transact any business in 


| the name of the bank so as to bind its 


| shareholders, except that which is im-| 
| plied in the duty of liquidation, unless | 


; such authority had been expressly con- 
| ferred by the shareholders. 
| the bank was liable to another bank as 
| guarantor. 

| After it had gone into liquidation it 


was released from that guaranty, but! 


| nevertheless it agreed to continue the 
same, and on the renewed guaranty 
| judgment was obtained against it. The 
|} court held that the judgment was not 
| binding on the stockholders in the sense 
that it could not be re-examined, and 
that the stockholders were permitted to 
show that the debt belonged to an’ ex- 
cepted class. 

| We find nothing in the decision which 
| tends to shdw that the debt in tie case 
|at bar belongs to an excepted class or 
| was out of the ordinary course of liquida- 
| tion. The $200,000 note represented the 
obligation of the liquidating bank to its 
| depositors. It was not a creation of a 
|new liability and it added nothing to 
the existing obligation of the share- 
holders. 

In Moss v. Whitzel it was held that 
after a national bank had gone _ into 
liquidation its officers had no power to 
create the liability there assailed so as 


to make it binding on the shareholders. | 


In the case there considered, the debt, 
the validity of which was denied, was 
| incurred after the bank had gone into 
| liquidation, and it was alleged that it 
was obtained by fraud and collusion and 
that the judgment thereon was obtained 
without any basis of liability on the part 
of the bank. 

Those facts are sufficient to distin- 
guish the case from the case at bar. 

The court in that case cited as author- 
ity Casey v. Galli, 94 U. S. 673. But 
that decision runs counter to the appel- 
lants’ contention in the present case. 

The court there held that when a na- 
tional bank is insolvent the Comp- 
troller’s order declaring to what extent 
the individual liability of the stock- 
| holders shall be enforced, is conclusive, 
;and in answer to the defendant’s plea 
that he was bound to contribute ratably 
only and that the proper amount could 
| be ascertained only by a suit in equity, 
| the court cited Kennedy v. Gibson, supra, 
as conclusive against that defense, and 
to the contention that the solvent share- 
| holders might, by the order of the Comp- 
troller, be required to pay the debts of 
the bank without contribution from the 
insolvent shareholders, the court said 
that it was a sufficient answer thereto 
that the Comptroller had ordered that 
each stockholder should pay the receiver 
the par of his stock. 

“This order,” said the court, “cannot 
be controverted in a suit against the 
stockholders. It is conclusive upon him 
and makes it his duty to pay.” 

In the case in hand we are not called 
upon to consider the question whether 
or not a shareholder may interpose such 
a defense as that the debt, for the pay- 
ment of which he is called upon to con- 
tribute, is void for the reason that it 
was fraudulently incurred by the collu- 
sion of the officers of the two banks 
and was without any basis of liability, 
for such a defense is not pleaded here. 
The defense relied upon is that the debt 
was not incurred in the course of liquida- 
tion, a defense which, as we have found, 
is not sustainable. 

The judgment is affirmed. 

January 14, 1929. 








bility of any particular person to pay} 


In that case | , ‘ 
| fire of described kinds of personal prop- 


Delay in Filing Proof 
Of Loss Held to Bar 


Suit for Insurance 


Provision of Policy Calling 
For Action in 60 Days Is 
Sustained by Appel- 
late Court. 


LAMAR HARRIS AND LAMAR HARRIS FOR 
THE Use oF Mrs. H. L. Rowe, APPEL- 
LANT, V. NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. NO. 
5405, CircuIT Court oF APPEALS FOR 
THE FirtH Circuit. : 

The appellant sought recovery on a 
policy of fire insurance issued by the 
appellee. The policy is a New York 
Standard form and provides that in case 
of fire, the insured shall file a sworn 
proof of loss within 60 days and also 
{that “no suit or action shall be sustain- 
able until after full compliance by the 
insured with all the foregoing require- 
ments.” 


The appellant in a suit upon the pol- 
icy affirmatively disclosed that he had 
not filed sworn proof of loss within 60 
days after the fire. The District Court 
dismissed the petition and this judg- 
ment was affirmed. 

The Appellate Court held that there 
|was a contractual limitation of time 
upon the right to make proof of loss as 
| well as upon the right to maintain suit 
jand that this limitation was a condition 
| precedent to the right of the insured to 
recover on the policy. 

Appeal from the District Court for 
the Middle District of Georgia.. | 

For the appellant: William L.| 
Erwin, Abit Nix, H. C. Cox (J. L. New- 
ton, Erwin, Erwin & Nix on the brief; | 
for the appellee: T. A. Hammond, Alex 
W. Smith, Jr. (Smith, Hammond &| 
Smith, and Walter G. Cornett on the) 
brief.) 

Before Walker, Bryan 
Circuit Judges. 

Case Dismissed Below. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge | 
Bryan follows: 

This was an action on a policy of |} 
fire insurance. The insured alleged a loss 
by fire that was covered by the policy, 
but his petition affirmatively disclosed | 
that he had failed to make sworn proof 
of loss within 60 days after the fire. On 
motion of the insurer, judgment was} 
entered dismissing the petition; and the 
insured appeals. 

The policy sued on was in the New 
York standard form. It contains several | 
requirements with which the insured must | 
comply, one of them being that “if fire | 
occur the insured shall * * * * within 
60 days after the fire” make sworn proof 
of loss, and contains a provision that “no 
suit or action on this policy for the re- 
covery of any claim, shall be sustain- 
able in any court of law or equity until 
after full compliance by the insured with 
all the foregoing requirements, nor un- 
less commenced within 12 months next 
after the fire.” 

Other provisions of the policy are to 
the effect that it shall be void if there 
exist or shall occur any one of a large 
number .of contingencies, including mis- 
representation or fraud by the insured, 
other undisclosed insurance, unauthorized 
use, and incumbrances; and that the in- 
surer shall not be liable for various | 
causes of loss, among which are men- 
tioned insurrection, theft, and negli- 
gence of the insured; or for the loss by 


and_ Foster, | 





erty. But all these provisions, in regard 





to the policy being or becoming void and | 
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NKS AND BANKING: Nationa 
Debts of Bank: Acts of Liquid 


BA 


solvent bank, having assets of $845, 


over the assets to another bank and 


1 Banks: Liability of Stockholders for 
ation.—Where the directors of an in- 
000 and liabilities of $1,045,000, turn 
give their note for $200,000; and the 


buying bank recovers judgment on the note; ard the Comptroller of the 
Currency, finding it necessary to enforce the stockholder’s liability, assesses 


$50 a share on the holders of the s 
the giving of the note did not crea 


incurred in the ordinary course of | 
Hall et ‘al. 
Page 2964, Col. 2 (Volume III). 


ORPORATIONS: Dividends: 
4 Earnings to Capital Purposes: 


for any fiscal year which might hav 
betterments, or for other legitimate 
holders of noncumulative preferred 
dends and not as a loss of their 
year.—Barclay et al. v. Wabash Ry. 
for the Second Circuit) —Yearly Inde 


[NSURANCE: Actions on Policies 
tainable * * * until after full compli 


by the insured within 60 days limit 


time uvon the right to make proof 
maintain suit; and, it being impossib 


ume III). 


ATENTS: Claims: Misdescriptiv 


the wall and lining and having an 
slot in the lining into a coin receptacl 


“wholly within” the wall, held: 
Ex parte Prince. 
Page 2964, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


RADE MARKS: 


Clai 


Registration: 


and their structural parts, held: 
mouth” is merely geographical in its s 
Corporation. 

(Volume IIT). 


JOHN C, BARCLAY AND WILLOUGHBY CoM- 
PANY, APPELLANTS, V. WABASH RAIL- 
way CoMPANY, Myron S. HALL, H. W. 
Conu, LAMOTTE CoHU, GERALD V. HOL- 
LINS, SHIRLEY P. AUSTIN, GEORGE R. 
LESLIE, EARLE KRAPP AND WILLIAM 
FRASER DICKSON, RESPONDENTS. 
cult CouRT OF APPEALS FOR THE SEC- 
OND CIRCUIT. 

The appellants herein, holders of 
preferred stock, were held to be en- 





the insurer not being liable, are such as 
affect the risk, and no one of them deals 
with the failure of the insured, in the 
event of fire, to make proof of loss or 


| with his right to maintain suit. The pe- 


tition does not raise 
waiver, or of estoppel. 


Decisions are in Conflict 


_ The decisions of the State courts are 
in conflict on the question whether a 
failure by the insured under this form 
of policy to make proof of loss within 
the time stipulated operates to bar a re- 
covery. See note in 58 L. R. A. (N. S.). 
1214, 1215. The cases which sustain the 
right of recovery adopt the argument 
that the insurance company is attempt- 
ing to enforce a forfeiture for a failure 
to comply with a provision which is not 
included among specifically enumerated 
grounds of forefeiture; and, strictly con- 
|struing the policy against the insurer, 
the conclusion is reached that the failure 
to make proof of loss within the stipu- 
lated time has the effect only of post- 
poning suit, provided such postponement 
does not extend beyond the. time limit 
provided by the policy for bringing suit. 

In our opinion the better view is that 
the requirement of proof of loss by the 
| insured within the 60-day limit provided 
by this standard form of policy is a con- 
dition precedent to the right of the in- 
sured to maintain suit. This appears to 
be the prevailing view in the Federal 
courts. Missouri Pac. Ry. Co. v. Western 
Assurance Co., 129 F. 610; San Fran- 
cisco Savings Union y. Western As- 
surance Co., 157 F. 695; Bank v. Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Co., 1 F (2), 43. 

In Imperial Fire Insurance Co. v. Coos 
County, 151 U. S. 452, it was said, “Con- 
tracts of insurance are contracts of in- 
demnity upon the terms and conditions 


the question of 





specified in the policy or policies, em- 
bodying the agreement of the parties. 
* * * * Tf the insured cannot bring him- 
self within the conditions of the policy, 
he is not entitled to recover for the loss. 
* * € * The compliance of the assured 
with the terms of the contract is a con- 
dition precedent to the right of recovery.” 
Time Limited by Contract. 

It is not shown that the policy was 
forfeited or rendered void, or that the 
insurance company was not liable. There 
is therefore no question of forfeiture in- 
volved. But the insured agreed to a re- 
quirement that he would make proof of 
loss within 60 days after a fire, and that 
no action on the policy should be sus- 
tained until after full compliance with 
that requirement. In other words, there 
was a contractual limitation of time 
upon the right to make proof of loss as 
well as upon the right to maintain suit. 
That limitation is not attacked as un- 
reasonable, and does not appear to be so. 

It was impossible for the insured to 
show “full compliance” with the require- 
ment as to proof of loss after 60 days 
had elapsed from the date of the fire; 
for time of compliance was made an es- 
sential element of the requirement. White 
¥, Hise Mutual Insurance Co., 128 Cal. 
131, 

The judgment is affirmed. 

January 17, 1929, 


| 


titled to an injunction restraining 
the payment of dividends by the cor- 
poration to its junior stockholders. 
The company had transferred earn- 
ings for previous years to capital 
account. The court held this created 
a dividend credit and the preferred 
stockholders were entitled to their 
dividends for prior years before 
dividends were declared on common 
stock. The first part of the ma- 
jority opinion was printed in the 
issue of February 1. The remainder 
of thut opinion and a dissenting 
opinion follow in full text: 


That determination is undoubtedly in- 
fluenced by the terms of the contract, 
which the chancellor considered, whic 
provided for priority in any payment of 
dividends from the net profits of the 
company “as such shall be fixed and de- 
termined by the board of directors, and 
only when and as such board shall de- 
clare dividends therefrom; but, notwith- 
standing the preference hereby declared, 
if, after providing for the payment of 
dividends for any fiscal year on the pre- 
ferred stock outstanding in such year, 
there shall remain a surplus of net prof- 
its of such year, the board of directors 
may declare and pay dividends upon any 
other stock of the company for such year 
out of such surplus net profits.” 


Even though it be thought that the de- 
cisions on which appellants rely have 
been controlled by the particular word- 
ing of corporate charters and State 
statutes, yet it can hardly be maintained 
that any decision of a court of last re- 
sort is definitely against appellant’s 
claim. Continental Trust Co. v. United 


States, supra, seems to be regarded by | 


appellees as supporting their position. 
But that it not so for the reasons already 
| stated, 

It is said that the right to declare and 
pay dividends to the noncumulative 
preferred stock rested with directors, and 
no longer exists because the earnings 
|of former years which might have been 
paid to the preferred stockholders have 
become capital. But where there is arbi- 
trary conduct by directors in withholding 
payment of dividends, relief may be had 
against it in a court of equity. 

If all stockholders may have relief 
where dividends are arbitrarily withheld, 
we cannot see why noncumulative pre- 
ferred stockholders do not possess simi- 
lar equities where earnings which might 

have been applied on dividends on non- 
cumulative preferred stock have been 
placed in the capital account and retained 
there and subsequent earnings not 
needed for capital are to be distributed 
to one class of stockholders or other. 

Preferred stockholders are not in all 
respects joint adventures with common 
stockholders. Even if having a vote, the 
control of the corporation is nearly al- 
ways in the hands of the common stock- 
holders and the directors are thus really 
chosen by the latter. 

It is manifest that if directors, in ef- 
fect selected by the common stockhold- 
ers, be given almost unlimited power 
to retain in the capital account earn- 
ings which might have been voted to 
noncumulative preferred stockholders 


Rights of Stockholders: 


Cir-! 


tock of the selling bank, held: Since 
te a new liability and added nothing 


to the existing obligations of the stockholders, the debt on the note was 


iquidation, and the assessment of the 


Comptroller in the process of liquidation is not subject to collateral attack.— * 
M. C, Chase, as Receiver of the First National Bank of Dinuba v. Millie 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit).—Yearly Index 


Application of 
Postponement of Preferred Dividends: 


Loss of Dividend Rights.—The application of the earnings of a corporation 


e been used for payment of preferred 


dividends to pay the debts of the corporation, to provide for additions and 


, proper, and necessary corporate ob- 


jects operates merely as a suspension or postponement of the right of the 


stock to receive their postponed divi- 
preferential dividend rights for such 
Co. et-al. (Circuit Court of Avpeals 
x Page 2964, Col. 5 (Volume III). 


Conditions Precedent: Notice and 


Proof of Loss.—Where a New York Standard form of fire insurance 
provides that “if fire occur the insured shall within 60 days after the fire” 
make sworn proof of loss, and further that “no suit or action shall be sus- 


ance by the insured with all the fore- 


going requirements;” and in his petition in an action on the policy, the 
insured affirmatively disclosed that he had failed to make sworn proof of 
loss within 60 days after the fire, held: 


f The requirement of proof of loss 
is a condition precedent to the right 


of the insured to maintain suit, there being a contractual limitation of 


of loss as well as upon the right to 
le for the insured to show “full com- 


pliance” with this condition. a recovery on the volicy is barred.—Harris 
et al. v. North British & Mercantile Insurance Company. 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 2964, Col. 4 (Vol- 


(Cireuit Court 


Patents and Trade Marks 


e: Registering Bank.—Where claims 


1, 3, 4 and 5 related to a registering bank having a door provided with 
an outer wall and a lining spaced therefrom, a shutter mounted between 


integral tongue extending through a 
e; and the claims had been rejected as 


being misdescriptive in that they specified that the shutter was located 


ms misdescriptive—Patent 1700447.— 


(Board of Appeals of the Patent Office).—Yearly Index 


Geographical Words.—Where applicant 

sought registration of a complete mark comprising the representation 
of a rectangular panel upon which appear the picture of the vessel “May- 
flower” of pilgrim times and beneath this picture the words “Crysler Ply- 
mouth,” the latter word being beneath the former, used upon automobiles 
Registration denied, as the word “Ply- 


ignificance.—Ex parte Plymouth Motor 


(Commissioner of Patents).—Yearly Index Page 2964, Col. 1 


Dividend on Common Stock Is En joined 
Pending Payment on Preferred Shares 


Distribution Required for Previous Years When Earnings 
Were Transferred 


to Capital Account. 


the common stock from earnings in 
| subsequent years without recognition of 
; any deferred prior right of the preferred 
stockholders, the common stock really se- 
; cures priority over the preferred stock 
to the extent of the earnings which have 
| been appropriated for capital. 

The power to bring about such a result 
subjects directors to an_ undesirable 


; temptation to favor the common stock- | 


holders, who ordinarily control the cor- 
poration, and is not required by the terms 
of the corporate charter or by judicial 
authority. : 
| Recognition of a deferred credit seems 
- a majority of the court to be based 


on considerations of good public policy as 


iwell as sound equitable principles. (See | 


, article in Vol. 23, Columbia Law Review, 
| Be 357, on “Noncumulative Preferred 
Stockholders in Undivided Profits.”) 


The failure of the board of directors | 


to declare Preferred A dividends and the 
. appropriation of the earnings with which 
; they might have been paid to increase 


‘the working capital and to pay for con- | 


struction of extensions and additions, we 
hold resulted only in granting a dividend 
/eredit which, at some postponed date, 
‘may be paid to Preferred A stockhold- 
;ers as dividends under the terms of the 
/contract. They are still entitled to re- 
‘ceive such dividends and the Board may 
inot pay dividends upon junior stocks 
juntil after these earned dividends of 


‘Preferred A stock are first paid and 


| certified. 
Dissenting Opinion 
Filed by Judge L. Hand 


L. Hand, Circuit Judge (dissenting) : 
| The relevant clause of the charter gives 
;the plaintiffs “preferred dividends in 
each fiscal year up to the amount of five 
‘per cent,” and the case concerns only 


|the earnings of a current year, not the| 


‘distribution of accumulations carried 
over from earlier years. There were un- 
declared earnings in such years, but they 
'are now in the form of track, equipment 
‘and working capital, and in that form 
|they will remain, for the directors do 


! 


/not mean to distribute any of the work- 
‘ing capital, obviously the only part which 
{they could. The words, “up to the 
‘amount of five per cent,” were prima 
|facie used in limitation as well as in 
grant, and the question is whether the 


circumstances require us to import an} 


exception. The occasion is that the 
earlier earnings could have been declared, 
| had not the directors decided that the 
corporation needed the money for its 
general operations, a decision which no- 
body challenges. 

If the directors proposed to reduce the 
working capital accumulated out of past 
earnings, they would probably be obliged 
to declare as preferred dividends the 
amount so withdrawn. That was the 
{situation in Bassett v. U. S. Cast Iron 
Co., 75 N. J. Eq. 539, and also in Collins 
|v. Portland, ete, Co., 12 Fed. (2) 671 
| (C. C. A. 9), as I understand the facts, 
{although the report is not altogether 
clear. But in the case at bar the di- 
rectors still need the working capital 
which they accumulated out of earlier 
earnings; the only way in which it can 
be considered to be distributed is by 
gratuitously marshalling the proposed 
common dividend against earlier earn- 


| 


| 


‘ings and using current earnings to make 


up the deficit so created. That I sub- 
mit would be legerdemain. 

Moreover, since there is no rational 
(distinction between working capital and 
'track and equipment, the result of our 


decision must be to establish a deferred 


Calendar 
of the 


Court of Claims 
of the 


United States 


February 4, 1929. 


The Court of Claims of the United’ 
: States, which reconvenes on February 4, 
announces its calendar for that day as 
| follows: 

Call of rules to show cause cases; call 
| of law calendar; call of trial calendar: Law 
issues for trial: Nos. J-260 and. J-601, 
Arthur Curtis James. For trial on merits: 
J-312, John Hirshi; F-292, Gemco Manu- 
facturing Co.; F-318, F. W. Stewart Manu- 
| facturing Co.; B-367. Southern Pacific Co.3. 
H-453, George W. Allen. 


credit of $16,000,000, which must be de- 
clared out of the earnings of later years . 
before the common shares can get any- 
| thing whatever. There is not the slight- 
| est reason to suppose that the preferred 

| shares would have claimed anything of 
|the sort, or that the common shares 

| would have yielded it if they had. 

| Apnarently in Dav v. U. S. Cast Iron, 

}ete., Co., 95 N. J. Eq. 389, the working 

| capital was indeed not reduced and the 

| preferred shares were awarded some 

| part of the earlier earnings, though even 

this is not entirely clear. But the case 

| was decided by an evenly divided court 

jin which six out of the nine justices 

| voted to deny the claim and where every- 

; one supposed that the New Jersey stat- 

lute was important, if not determinative. 

|The case is scarcely authority for the - 
| position here taken. 

| Nor are those cases authority where 

| the charter makes the preferred divi- 

| dends depend only upon earnings (Wood 

|v. Lary, 47 Hun 550; Burk v. Ottawa, 

| ete., Co., 87 Kas. 6). The directors 

| have then no choice and must declare 

| the dividends in the year in which the 

earnings are made, or as soon as the 

shareholders demand them. Such cases 

| are outside the general rule laid down 

in N. Y. L, E. & W. R. R. v. Nickalls, 

119 U. S. 296. 


Again, the majority shareholders may 
| have abused their powers as in Star 
| Pub. Co. v. Ball, 192 Ind. 158, where, 
moreover, the discussion of the preferred 
shareholders’ rights to a larger dividend 
than that allowed by the lower court 
gives as much comfort to the appellees 
here as to the appellants. In the case 
at bar both sides agree that the direc- 
tors must declare the earnings as divi- 
dends before the shareholders can be- 
come entitled to them, and that their 
judgment was honestly exercised when 
they declined to declare them in the past. 

What is there then which should in- 
duce us to ignore the limitation of the 
charter, that out of the earnings of any 
year the preferred dividends shall be 
limited to 5 per cent? Nothing but the 








and likewise the power to vote dividends | 


fact that in past years it was advisable 
in the company’s interest to retain what 
except for those interests should have 
been declared. To such contingencies 
preferred shareholders are as subject as 
common; they accept them in the char- 
acter of their investment. 

We must say that in some way the 
mere existence of earnings gives them 
a right, not immediate indeed, for that 
would be too flagrant a disregard of the 
language, but as a kind of lien on sub- 
sequent earnings when these can be 
spared. That might be a good sort of 
investment, but how have they stipu- . 
lated for it? They have agreed not to 
claim earnings as such and to limit their 
rights upon the earnings of any given 
year. 

I can see no basis for the interpola- 
tion of this added right; it seems to me 
to violate the basic agreement. None 
of the considerations which apply to 
deferred dividends touch it at all; it 
is a mere gratuity. 

The only decision in point, except Day 
v. U. S. Cast Iron, etc., Co., is Norwich 
Water Co. v. So. Ry. Co., 11 Va. Law 
Reg. (N. S.) 203, in which, however, 
though the ciscussion bears out the view 
I take, the charter was such as of it- 
self to compel the result. On the other 
hand. Continental Trust Co. v. U. C., 
259 U. S. 156, is not so foreign to the 
case as my brothers think. If prior 
earnings retain no earmarks upon dis- 
solution, though they are then a part 
of the very funds distributed, it would ' 
seem that they should not create a lien 
upon subsequent earnings which are no 
part of them and which indeed result 
only in small measure from their use as 
capital. oa 

Nor do I understand how any equities 
can be said to exist except from an im- 
plied intent, for which there is no war- 
rant. The notion that preferred share- 
holders are weaker in bargaining power 
may not be true; I know too little of 
the facts. Prima facie they must be 
taken at their word like other people, 
and if any tenderness is due them it 
should follow upon an inquiry which 
courts have no power to make. - 

I agree that directors, who generally 
hold common shares, may be induced to 
starve the pr Zerred shares in the hope 
o: greater ‘arnings from an increased 
capital, eventually taking form in 
greater common dividends, and though 
that is a somewhat remote motive, it 
may be real enough. : 

But pveferred shareholders, as we-l 
as common, accept the situation; the lave 
has long advised them that their rights 
depend upon the judgment of men sub- 
ject to just that possible bias; the 
language chosen implies that their ac- 
tion shall be a condition upon any divi- 
dends. Why we shoywld distort that 
language against the possibility of a * 
dereliction of duty, for which, though | 
hard to prove, the law gives redress, I . 
do not see, 

Courts must not. be blind, but the cor- 
rection of possible injustices may come ° 
at too high a price. Words are illusive 





enough at best, but when all is said, 
they are the only means of communica- 
tion. On the loyalty of their interpreta- 
tion more in the end depends than on . 
our power to right such wrongs as re- 
sult from their inconsiderate use. 


January, 1929. 


The Anited States Baily 


in New York 


Tue UniteD States Dairy is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Longacre 4649. 
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Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


Following is a list of public bills and resolutions introduced in the Houses of 
Congress and classifiecd similarly to the “*Code of Laws of the United 


States in force Dec@mber 6, 1926.” 


the member introducing it, 


The number of the measure, 
the title and the committee 


to which it was referred are given. 


Title 10——Army 


H.R, 16772. Mr. LaGuardia, N, Y. Au- 
thorizing appropriation to increase the fly- 
ing field area of Governors Island, N. ¥Y.; 
Military Affairs. 


Title 23——Highways 


H. R. 16773. Mr. Kemp, La. ‘To authorize 
an appropriation for the States of Mis- 
rouri, Mississippi, Louisiana, amd Arkansas 
on account of roads and bridges damaged 
or destroyed by floods of 1927; Roads, 


Title 25——Indians 


H. R. 16767. Mr. Knutsom, Minn. To 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
determine the value of @rwices and ex- 
penses of delegates and representatives of 

, the Chippewa Indians in the State of 
Minnesota, sent to Washimsston by said 
Indians, and to certify the axmount to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for the purpose 
of making settlement therefor: Indian 


Affairs. 
€ode and 


Title 28—Judicial 


e.¢ 
Judiciary 
H. R. 16768. Mr. LaGuardia, N. Y. Ap- 
pointing a commissioner of Jurors in each 
district containing a city or borough 
thereof with a population Of more than 
1,000,000 ‘inhabitants; Judiciary. 


amend section 276 of the Judicial Code, 
as amended;. Judiciary, 

H. J. Res, 399. Mr. Roy G. Fitzgerald, 
Ohio, Providing more economical and im- 
proved metheds for the publication and 
distribution of the Code of Laws of the 
United States and of the District of Colum- 
bia and supplements; Rewision of the 
Laws. 


Title 31——Money andi Finance 


S. 5648. Mr. Capper. To armend s.ction 8 
of the act entitled “An act making appro- 
priations to provide for the expenses of 
the government of the District of Colum- 
bia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, 
and for other purposes,” approved March 


| H. 


lamend 


Tithe 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 


J. Res. 397, Mr. Iriver, Ark, Inter- 
pretimgs the Mississippi BRiver flood control 
act of 1928; Flood Control. 

H. R. 16697, Mr. Peawey, Wis. To main- 


jtain the level of the Great Lakes; Rivers 


| 

| 

| 

and Efarbors. { 
H. R. 16764. Mr. Ware, Ky. Authorizing 
the State highway comemission, Common- 

wealth of Kentucky, to construct a bridge { 

across the Ohio River at or near Carroll- | 

ton, Ky.; 

merce. | 

S. 5656. Mr. Ransdell. Authorizing the | 

Secretary of the Treasury to grant a right | 

of way for a levee through the Carville | 
Marine Hospital Reserwation, Louisiana; 

Commerce, | 


Title 38—Pensions, Bonuses 


and Veterans’ Relief 

H. R. 16765. Mr. Ftughes, W. Va. To 
amend section 200 of the World War } 
Veterans‘ act, 1924, as amended; World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 16766. Mr. HKughes, W. Va. To 
section 202, paragraph 7, of the 
amemded; World War Veterans Legisla- 
tiom. 


Interstate amd Foreign Com- 





\Title 43—Public Lands 


H. R. 16769. Mr. LaGuardia, N. Y. To} 


H. R. 16771. Mr. Wimter, Wyo, Consent 
to compacts or agreerments between the 
States of Wyoming amd Idaho with re- | 
spect to the boundary line between said 
States; Public Lands. 

H. J. Res, 398. Mr. Colton, Utah. To ex- | 


jtend the period of time im which the Secre- 
jtarw of the Interior shall withhold his ap- 
|proval 


v of the adjustrmment of Northern 
Pacific land grants, amd for other pur- 
poses; Rules. 


Title 49—Transportation 

FE. R. 1770. Mr, Neweton, Minn. To per- 
mit common carriers to give free carriage 
or reduced rates to memnbers of the Board 
of Railway Commissioners of the Dominion 





4, 1913, as amended; District of Columbia. 


merce. 


Changes in Status of Bills 


Title 7—Agriculture 

H. R. 16720. To amend sections 4, 6, 8, 
9, 10, 11, 12, 25, 29, and 30 of the United 
States Warehouse Act, approved August 
11, 1916, as amended. Reported to House 
January 31. 

S. 4818. For the relief of hay growers | 
in Brazoria, Galveston, and Harris Coun- 
ties, Texas. Passed Senate February 1, 
1929. ‘ 

H. R. 496. To authorize am ‘appropriation | 
for development of potash jointly by the, 
Department of Agriculture amd the Depart: | 
ment of Commerce by improved a ea 
of recovering potash from deposits in the 
United States. Passed House May 21, Re- 
ported to Semate February 1. 


Title 1O—Army 


H. R. 4266. For the relief of certain of- 
ficers and former officers of the Army of 
the United States, and for the settlement 
of individual claims approved by the War 
Department. Passed House April 20. "| 


} 


ported te Semate February 1. 


Title 16——Conservation 


S.. 4841. Establishing a fund for the 
propagation of salmon in the Columbia } 
River district. Reported to Senate Feb- 
ruary 1, 1929. ' 


Title 22 — Foreigm Relations 


and Intercourse 


S. 5452. To amend the Trading With 
the Enemy Act so as to extend the time 
within which claims may be filed with the 
Alien Property Custodian. Passed Senate 
January 26, 1929. Reported to House Feb- 
ruary 1. 


Title 25——Indians 


S. 3770. Authorizing the Federal Power | 
Commission to issue permits and licenses | 
on Fort Apache and White Mountain In- 
dian Reservations, Ariz» Passed the Sen- 
ate January 24, 1929. Reported to the} 
House January 31. 

H. R. 16655. A bill to authorize the sur- 
vey of certain land claimed by the Zuni} 
Pueblo Indians, New Mexico, and the issu- 
ance of patent therefor. Reported to House 
January 31. 

H. R. 15723. Authorizing an appropria- 
tion of Crow tribal funds for the payment 
of council and delegate expenses, and for! 
other purposes. Reported to House Jan- 
uary 31. 

H. R. 16527. To authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to purchase land for the 
Alabama and Coushatta Imdians of Texas, | 
subject to certain mineral and timber in-}| 
terests. Reported to House January 31, 

S. 5180. To authorize the payment of; 
interest on certain funds held in trust by! 
the United States for Indian tribes, Passed | 
the Senate January 14,1929. Reported to | 
House January 31. | 

S. 5146. To reserve certain lands on the 
public domain in Santa Fre County, New} 
Mexico, for the use and benefit of the 
Indians of the San Ildefonso Pueblo, Passed 
Senate January 14, 1929. Reported to House 
February 1. 

S. 5147. To reserve 920 acres on the pub- 
lic domain for the use amd benefit of the; 
Kanosh Band of Indians residing in the 
vicinity of Kanosh, Utah. Passed Senate 
January 14, 1929. Reported to House Feb- 
ruary 1. 


Title 31——Money amd Finance | 


H. R. 6517. To reimburse the Common- | 
wealth of Massachusetts for expenses in- 

curred in compliance with the request of | 
the United States marshal, dated Decem- 
ber 6, 1917, to the Governor of Mass: 

chusetts, in furnishing the State Military | 
forces for duty on and around Hoston | 
Harbor, under regulation 23 of the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation. Reported adversely 
to the House January 31, 1929, 


| 
| 











. H, R. 6516. To reimburse the Common- 


wealth of Massachusetts for expenses in- | 
curred in protecting bridges on main rail- 
road lines and under direction of t)» com- 
manding general Easterm Department, 
United States Army, and the commandant 
Navy Yard, Charleston, Mfass. Reported 
adversely to the House Jamnuarv 31, 1929. 

H. R. 16301. Independent offices appro- 
priation bill. Sent to conference by House’! 
February 1. 

S, 3581. Authorizing DBD. C. Commis- 
sioners to settle claims amd suits, Passed 
Senate April 24. Passed House, amended, 
May 28. Conference report agreed to by 
House February 1. 


Title 34——Navy 


H. R. 6713. To permit certain warrant 
officers to count all active service rendered 
under temporary appoimtments as war- 
rant or commissioned officers in the regu- 
lar Navy, or as warrant Or commissioned 
offcers' in the United States Naval Re- 
serve Force, for purpose Of promotion to 
chief Warrant rank. Passe@ House Decem- 
ber 12, 1928. Reported to Senate January | 
“31. 
H, R. 12607. Authorizimg the Secretary 
of the Navy, in hig discretion, to deliver 
to the custody of Naval Post 110 of the 
American T.egion the bell of the battleship 
Connecticut. Passed House January 7, 1929. 
Reported to Senate January 31, 


Tile 36—Patriotie Societies 


and Observations 
H, R, 16451. To provide for the inspec- 


ation of the .battle field of Star Fort, South 
Carolina, Reported to House February 1. !to be set by one great people, The | or, at least postponement of it, is well 


y 


‘lated 


jof €anada: Interstate and Foreign Com- |} 


Title 40 — Public Buildings, 


Property, and Works 

S. 5339. To enable the Rock Creek and 
Potomac Parkway Commission to make 
slight changes in the boundaries of said 


parkway. Passed Senate February 1, 1929. | 


Title 44—Publie Printing and 


Documents 


H. Con. Res. 48. For printing 2,500 extra | 


copies of tariff hearings. 
ruary 1. 


Title 48—Territories and Insu- 


lar Possessions 

Ff. R. 8917. To establish a hydrographie 
Station at Honolulu, “Ferritory of Hawaii. 
Reported to the House January 31. 

- 5621. To repeal paragraphs 127 and 
128 of the act entitle@ An act to discon- 
tinwe certain reports now required by law 
te be made to Congress,” approved May 


29, 28 4 a ers 
areal 8. Reported to Senate February 1, 


Cruiser Measure. 


Opposed! in Senate 


Bill Is Declared to Violate 
Spirit o£ Peace. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
one of unsoundness from a moral and 
economic standpoint. 
To my mind, the leadnig thought in 
connection with this controversy must 
be that one involving the occasion for 


and the need of a better spirit of good 
will than now seems to exist, 

What a wonderful opportunity is 
America’s! After years, yea after gen- 
erations of education, the people of most 
lands, the people of all great lands, 
know what occassioms wars and they 
see it as a thing which no well regu- 
community would tolerate for a 
moment, yet they are finding set up in 
their midst that force which constanly 


leries out, Prepare! and they are caused 


to eternally dig, and dig and dig that 
there may be the wherewithal to foot 
the bill of preparimge—funds which put 
in the shadow-such sums as are spent 
for education or other worthy, forward- 
looking progressive yurposes and these 
poset know too that the preparation 
ing made can eventually mean but 
one thing, namely, a test of strength. 
Our lot in the United States is no dif- 
ferent than that of other nations. We 
know that other peoples are as adverse 
to all talk of war and preparation for 
war as are we, but our Congress 
like the set-up in other countries, is pre- 
vailing upon us to see that we keep 
digging that we might produce, na— 
tionally, $4 for war purpose for every 
dollar we pay for educational or other 
purposes removed from_ militarism. 
With all people dreading as do we, 
the thought of more war, dreading the 
thought of the drumas of war, the drums 
of death, the drums of suffering and of 
pain, there stands owt the pressing need 
for but one thing, amd the United States 
1s better fitted to supply that one 
thing than any other nation, What is 
needed is not the complete abandonment 
of preparation for war. I shall not be 
one to urge or aid disarmament to that 
point which would leave us open to at- 
tack and defenseless. 
ready said that I believe in ample and 
adequate defenses. But, there is sore 
need for some great nation, like our 


own, to make it very clear by its actions | will at the Same moment abandon our 


that it never plans to molest another 
nation or do more’ than defend itself 
against attack, There is need that one 
pangeber in this great neighborhood af- 
ford evidence that others need not fear 
attack from him, that while he is pre- 
Pare to defend himself against the 
attack of others, he is not making ready 
to single out a neighbor or neighbors 
upon whom to practice his strength. 

What a wonderfu! opportunity 
America’s right now! 

We can abandon this economically and 
normally unsound cruiser program, leave 
ourselves amply prepared to mect any 
Possible attack, and convince the people 
of the world of our sincerity of purpose 
and setting that sort of an example, I 
am confident, that people of other lands 
will quickly shame their war lords away 
from that purpose wpon which they are 
constantly bent and a purpose that they 
will follow so lomge as all the world 
continues giving them such food and ar- 
ument as we give them now if we 
iImaugurate this crwiser program and in 


is 


the end we will fimd nations preparimg | is change of the 


not for war but for peace. 
The world but needs a moral example 


Passed Feb- 


a E-—SSSSNSsRNnseenSS 


Indeed I have al- | 
| lead in this program of abandoning prep- | 


| 


"stood: by -*Gthers than radio engineers. 


Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never beem studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has beem made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them im such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


desire for the 


being applie 


HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
outlay, 
money fs being spent for objects 
which they) approve, and that it is 
with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921, 


Development of Improved Practices in Radio 


Considered in Framing Federal Regulations 


Topic 40—Physical Science 


Seventh Article—Problems of Radio Regulation 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Physical Science. 


By J. H. Dellinger, 


Chief Exmgineer, Federal Radio Commission. 
HE most striking of the problems involved in 
the new allocation of broadcasting stations which 
the Federal Radio Commission put into effect 
November 11 was the carrying out of the re- 
quirement of limitation of the power of stations so they 
would not cause interference with other stations on 
the same frequency. 


Stations assigned to the same frequency, up to the 
present time, have not been able to maintain their 
frequencies with sufficient accuracy to prevent the ex- 
istence of a slight difference or beat frequency, pro- 
ducing what is commonly known as heterodyne inter- 
ference or whistles. Unfortunately the heterodyne in- 
terference reaches out to much greater distances from 
a station than the program. Consequently the opera- 
tion of two or more stations on a channel results in an 
area of destructive interference far in excess of the 
area in which program service is provided. ‘ 

ee * 


For instance, a five-kilowatt station’s program can 
be heard with fair intensity umder good conditions at 
100 miles while the heterodyne interference from two 
such stations is heard at 3,000 miles. Two stations 
of fivé kilowatts or more therefore can not be as- 
signed the same frequency in the United States. 


It is possible, on the average, to put two or more 
one-kilowatt stations on the same frequency if they are 
at least 1,800 miles apart, and two or more one-half- 
kilowatt stations if they are at least 1,200 miles apart. 

se & 
ALL stations subject to these restrictions have only 
+~* asmall service area, and give no service to remote 
rural areas. Such distant service is given only by 
stations hawing exclusive use of the channels to which 
they are assigned. In order to provide rural service 


the Commission designated 40 channels each to be used 
by one station exclusively. 


The stations on the exclusive channels not only 
serve very gereat areas but deliver a more satisfactory 
intensity at every point within those areas. Their 
service is better for all concerned, the greater the 
power they use. This fact is mot commonly under- 
It is clear 
when the distinction between the exclusive and the 
other channels is comprehended, 


Service on the nonexclusive channels would be utterly 
ruined if the power limits fixed by the facts of hete- 
rodyne interference should be exceeded, and in conse- 
quence such stations can not in general use more than 
one kilowatt. But on the exclusive channels the service 
is better the higher the power level, and indeed such 
stations will not be serving the public most effectively 
until the lewel reaches hundreds of kilowatts. 

** & 


HERE is some hope that the limitation of power 

and service on the nonexclusive channels may be 
overcome. If the frequencies of stations on the same 
channels are maintained to a certain very high ac- 
curacy, the heterodyne or whistle becomes inaudible. 
The technique of frequency control is fast approaching 
this goal amd success has been attained in isolated in- 
stances. 


The satisfactory service area of such “synchronized” 
stations is mot yet known, but it is believed that it 
will be substantially greater than when heterodyne 
interference exists. The significance of this is that 
the present power limits on the “regional” and “local” 
stations can be raised, better service given, and wider 
areas served. Synchronization is therefore looked for 
as the next advance in broadcasting. 

* * = 


This discussion of broadcasting has been with night 
conditions im view, Broadcast transmission is entirely 
different im the daytime. Transmission distances are 
much less, and somewhat greater power can be allowed 


the stations. While the problems are not as acute as 
are those of night-time transmission, they are being 
handled with care so that day-time broadcasting may 
be developed as a valuable service. 


The difference between day and night transmission 
conditions has raised one technical problem of consid- 
erable moment, viz., determination of the time when 
day ends and night begins. Certain stations are al- 
lowed to operate during daytime only, and the Com- 
mission had to specify at what hour such stations 
should close. 


Investigation has revealed that the change from 
day to night radio conditions extends over a period of 
something moré than an hour and a half, beginning 
about a half hour before sunset and closing an hour 
after sunset. The most reasonable time to choose as 
the transition point is the moment of sunset, and this 
was done in the Commission’s General Order No. 41, 

* € 


(THER regulations of the Commission also involve 

engineering problems. Recent examples include 
the General’ Orders on chain program limitation, visual 
broadcasting (television), increased power in daytime, 
and prohibition of damped waves. There are now in 
progress studies which will lead to new regulations. 


Some of the subjects are: The requirement of a 
dummy antenna in broadcasting stations for use during 
warming-up periods, etc.; the location of high-power 
stations with respect to populous areas; requirements 
of highly accurate frequency control; allowable ratio 
of day to night power; ao intensity of har- 
monies; percentage modulation; and fidelity of trans- 
mission, 

~ 7 7 

All of the engineering work involved in Federal radio 
regulation has the peculiar difficulty that the facts 
dealt with are extremely complex. They are indeed 
rapidly shifting, Not only must allowance be con- 
stantly made for the flux of changes inherent in a 
rapidly developing art, but radio waves themselves ex- 
hibit extraordinary vagaries. 


Orderly radio regulation must proceed on a consid- 
eration of the distances at which the waves are re- 
ceived. But distances vary enormously between day 
and night, from season to season, even from night 
to night, and are different over different kinds of 
terrain. 

* * - 

NOWING this is not to counsel despair. These 
“* ‘vagaries, after all, have certain discernible laws, 
becoming more and more calculable as the results of 
scientific investigations accumulate. It is not neces- 
sary to throw up our hands and say that the whole 
situation is cunotic. Least of all is it necessary te 
base regulation on the haphazard observations of un- 
trained listeners, 


In spite of their vagaries, radio phenomena are 
subject to known engineering principles. An engi- 
neering principle is nothing but an organized body of 
facts affecting a practical stiuation. Violation of such 
engineering principles in radio would sooner or later 
reduce the service of radio to the public. 

* * & 


Summarizing, the Federal regulation of radio in- 
volves extensive and difficult engineering problems, 
These are characterized by certain outstanding prin- 
ciples. First is the basic fact that, at any given stage 
of radio technique, the available number of communi- 
cation channels is definitely limited. Another con- 
trolling principle, as the art stands today, is that 
heterodyne interference sharply limits the power that 
may be permitted any.two er more broadcasting sta- 
tions on the same channel. Finally, radio wave trans- 
mission is characterized by extreme vagaries. 


The facts and implications of each of these principles 
are subject to constant revision as radio progresses. 
Such facts constitute the natural limitations é6f radio. 
oe are inescapable conditions of its Federal regu- 
ation. 


In the uext article, to be published in the 
issue of February 4, C. B. Jollife, Physicist, 
Bureau of Standards, will discuss the fading 
of radio signals. 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


worth the try. 


Lay it aside for a year, | 


world only awaits some nation to take 
the lead, some one people to start the 
ball rolling. Why not America where 
our make-up is of the people of all the 
world where blood and sympathies are 
balanced through blood and sympathies 
from every corner of the universe ? 

Some one nation must start in such a 
direction, lest we all break and witness 
the very crumbling of civilization under 
the weight of superarmaments and the 
burden of the cost of supplying and 
maintaining same. It ought to be Amer- 
ica, Let it be America, 

Do we take a long chance by such 
a step? Do we jeopardize our country 
or our honor for trying such a program? 
Not if we maimtain those standards of 
defense which are ours today and not 
in the present state of world unprepared- 
ness for war. I 
gain and naught to lose by taking the 


aration for offensive warfare. 
Abandon this cruiser program and we 


talk about possible war with Great Brit- 
ain or any other country, and with that 
loss to the militaristic cause, I am _ con- 
fident that public sentiment in all lands 
would call for and cause a like program 
in their own countries. ; 

Is it a dangerous step? Is it not an 
effort worth the try? I answer to my 
own satisfaction this question. “‘How 
much backing would accrue to those who 
now urge this cruiser program upon us 
if England did mot, by her acts, in the 
main the acts of her admirals, and which 
are acts just enough, to invite exaggera- 
tion through fabriéations, make avail- 
able some small opportunity for the fuss 
now made over the British navy and 
naval plans?’? In other words, what 
chance would there be for this cruiser 
program now before us if Great Britain 
showed no tendency to be preparing for 
war away from her own shores? Why, 
Mr, President, in that event this cruiser 
program would have about as much 


| chance of success in Congress as there 


e outbreak of another 
World War tomorrow. 7 
Abandonment of this cruiser program 


We have everything to! 


two years, with the express purpose of 
seeing. what the world result might be 
and if then it appears our example is 
not one being following by the force of 
sentiment in other great nations and 


their participation in such a program as 
will convince the world that we mean to 
build to meet the most extreme sort of 


know full well that I am aiding a pro- 
‘gram bound eventually to rush nations 
again into war—a more terrible war 
than imagination can fathom, a war 
which no one will win, a war in which 
all participants will lose, a war bound to 


find cruisers of about as great utility for 
war purposes as the toy sail boat with 
which the children amuse themselves in 
the bathtub. 

Mr. President, if there is a labor prob- 
lem to be met, if our shipbuilders are 
without work, let us appropriate means 
| with which to build merchantmen in 
their yards, build things of utility which 
will contribute to progress and not to 
destruction, but let us, in any event, 
seize upon this opportunity which is 
given us as a nation to set the pace 
which is the only pace that can possibly 
win economie and moral vietory for all 
the world, 





Navy Orders 


Lieut. Arthur A, Smith, Desp. ors. Jan. 
22, 1929, modified; to U. S. S. Bridge, 

Capt. Albert J. Geiger (M. C.), det. 
Brigade Surgeon 2nd Brigade, 1, S, Ma- 
rines, Nicaragua; to Ree. Ship, San Fran- 
ciseo, Calif. 

Lieut, Comdr, Arthur H. Dearing (NM. 
|), det, 5th tegiment, U. Marines, 
lowell to nearest receiving Ship in 
Lieut. DeWitt T, Hunter (M. C.), det, 
5th Regiment, U. 8, Marines, Nicaragua; 
to Rec, Ship at San Francisco, Calif. 

Lieut. Richard M, Little (M. C.), det. 
5th Regiment, U. S. Marines, Nicaragua; 
to nearest Rec. Ship in U. 8. 

Lieut. Ernest F. Slater (M. C.), det. 


| first of all, Great Britain, I will readily | 
join in prevailing upon my constituency ! 


military emergency and in doing so will} 


crush civilization and a war which will | 


Army Orders 


Capt. Robert J. Kennedy, Finance Dept., 
from Governors Island. N, Y¥., to the At- 
lantic Branch, United States Disciplinary 
Barracks, as quartermaster. 

First Lieut. Richard E. 
from Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
Utah, 

Capt. Charles F. Johnson, 
Serv., from Edgewood 
Fort Leonard Wood, Md. 

Lieut. Col. William 8, 
Art., from Wash, D. C.,, 
2, 


G. Opie, Inf., 
Fort Douglas, 


Chem. War 
Arsenal, Md,, to 


Coast 
York, 


Bowen, 
to New 


Maj. Edgar F. Haines, Med. Corps, from 
Boston, Mass., ta Wash., D. C. 

First Lieut, Horace P. Marvin, Med. 
Corps, from Walter Reed General Hospi- 





Hospital, Denver, Colo. 
Maj. Byron Q. Jones, Air Corps, from 
the Army War College, Wash., D. C., to 


the office of the Chief of Staff, Wash., D.C. | 
First Lieut. Charles Ennis, Inf., orders 


of January 23, amended, 


Maj. Hubert R. Harmon, Air Corps, from | 


London, England, to West Point, N. ¥. 
Col. Gouverneur V. 

vocate General's Dept., from Presidio of 

San Francisco, Calif, to Manila, P. I, 

Lieut. Col. William A. Graham, Judge 
Advocate General's Dept., from Manila, 
P. I., to Wash., D, C. 

Each of the follqgwing-named officers 
have been removed from the list of officers 
exempt from duty with troops: Liept, Col, 
Harry S.. Purnell, Med. Corps, Maj. Cle- 
mens W. MeMillan, Med. Corps, Capt. 
Ebner H. Inmon, Med. Corps. 

First Lieut, Clarence E. Burt, U. S. A. 
retired, promoted to eaptain. 

Second Lieut, Milton M, Towner, Field 
Artillery, to the Air Corps, 

First Lieut, Homer Behne Millard, Inf. 
Res., orders of January 26, amended, 


8rd Battalion, lith Regiment, 2nd Brigade, 
U, 8. Marines, Nicaragua; to nearest Rec, 
Ship In UW. 8, 

Lieut. (j. g.) Thomas J. Carter (M. C.), 
ors. Dee, 27, 1928, modified; to U. S. S. 
‘Tulsa. 

Capt. Hugh M, T. Pearce (Ch. C.), det, 
Subm. Base, Coco Solo, C. Z.; to U. 8, 8, 
Altair 

Ch. Bosn. James F. Tracy, det. Train 
Squad, 1, Fleet Base Force; to U. S. S. 
Robin, 


tal, Wash., D. C.,, to Fitasimmans Genera! | 


Packer, Judge Ad- | 





| Fineus. 


costs. 


Meet these people, by . 
caricatures by Bert Thomas. 151 p., illus. 
London, H. Jenkins, 1928. 29-1217 

Barden, Merritt Clark. Vermont, once no 
man’s land, 229 p., illus. Rutland, Vt., 
The Tuttle co., 1928. 29-1204 

Browne, Edith A. .. . South America, 
by ... with eight full-page illustrations 
in colour. 2d ed. (87 p. London, A. &| 
C. Black, 1928. 29-936 | 

Cochran, John H. Dallas County; a record | 


Arkell, Reginald. 





supplement to John Henry Brown’s His- | 
| tory of Dallas County (1887) with cor-| 
| rection of some errors contained therein, 
| and much additional information about 
| early settlers and their families. 296 p. 
| Dallas, ‘I'ex., A. S, Mathis, Service pub-° 
| lishing co., 1928. 
| Dippy, Albert W- 
methods; processes, methods and mate- 


use. 
| Hill book co., 1929. 
| Dumas, Alexandre. Le comte de Monte 
| Cristo, par .. . abridged and annotated 


Hervey Skinner. New ed., 
method exercises. 
1928. 
Dunsany, Edward John 
Plunkett, 18th baron. 
edies. 
| 1928, 
| Fairlie, Margaret C. 
noles, by . - . With illustrations by Will 
| K. Higgie. 132 p.. illus, N. Y., Rand, 
MeNally & co., 1928, ~29-1232 
| Grabe, Carl Henry, Exercises in the study 
and practice of narrative writing, 47 p. 
N. Y., C. Seribner’s sons, 1928. 29-1211 
| Grimberg, Leizer E. Emotion and delin- 
quency; a ¢linical study of five hundred 
| eriminals in the making. (Library of 


29-1214 


educational psychology.) 147 p. N. Y., 


Brentano's, 1928. 29-1004 





‘Measures Are Approved 
By President Coolidge 


Approval by President Coolidge of a 
number of bills passed by Congress was 
| announced by the White House en Janu- 
| ary 31, as follows: 
| $. J. Res. 142. Joint resolution aythoriz- 
| ing the erection of a Federal Reserve bank 
| building in the city of Los Angeles, Calif. 
S. J. Res, 180. Joint resolution authoriz- 
| ing the granting of permits to the Commit- 
tee on Inaugural Ceremonies on the occa- 
| sion of the inauguration of the President- 
|elect in March; 1929, and for other pur- 
| poses, 
| §S. $949. An aet to amend section 10 
lef an act entitled “An act to provide far 
stock-raising homesteads, and for other 
purposes,” approved December 29, 1916 
(Public, Numbered 290, 64th Congress). 
| §. 1511. An act for the exchange of lands 
| adjacent to national forests in Montana. 
S. 11633. An act ror the relief of Mdward 
Blair. 
S. 3327. 
. Murphy. 
. sis. An act for the relief of R. Wil- 
son Selby. 
S. 3741. 
Roberts. ee 
H. R. 10157. An act making an additional 
grant of lands for the support and main. 
tenance of the Agricultural College and 
| School of Mines of the Territory of Alaska, 
and for other purposes. 
H. R. 10550. An act to provide for the 
acquisition by Meyer Shield, Post No. 92, 
American Legion, Alva, Okla. of lot 19, 
block 41, the original town site of Alva, 
Okla. 
Bw. 8. 


| A. 
An act for the relief 6f Robert 


12775, 


and public-park purposes. : 

H, R. 10908, An act for the relief of L. 
| Pickert Fish Company (incorporated), Jan- 
uary 24. rs 
H. R. 4920, An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to award a Nicaraguan 
eampaign badge to Capt, James P. Williams, 
in recognition of his services to the United 
States in the Nicaraguan campaign of 1912 
and 1913. : 

H. R. 1320. An act for the relief of 
| James W. Pringle. , 7 

H. R. 15569 An act making appropria- 
|tions for the Departments, of State and 
Justice and for the Judiciary, and for the 
| Departments of Commerce and Labor, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, and 
other Purposes. , 
12879, An act to repeal section 


for 
H.R, 


| States. ; : 
| H. R, 8988. An act for the relief of Mil- 
ton Longsdorf. 

H. R. 15472. An act to authorize the 
Secretary of War to lend War Department 
equipment for use at the eleventh national 
convention of the Ameriean Legion. 

H. R. 5953. An act for the relief of N. 
L. F. Auffurth. 

H. R. 6704. An act for the relief of Harry 


H. R. 9649. An act to amend section 
of the Judicial Code, 

H. R. 9509. An act for the relief of Ray 
Ernest Smith. 

H. R. 16125. 


Scheuren. 
H, R. 10126. 


Loretta Pepper. , 
H. R. 10472. Am act to authorize the ap- 
pointment of Master Sgt. August J, Mack as 


An act for the relief of Leo 


An act for the relief of 


|a warrant officer, United States Army. 


H. R. 10974, 
Carl Holm. 

H. R. 13144, An act to cede certain lands 
in the State of Idahe, including John 
Smiths Lake, to the State of Idaho for 
fish-cultural purposes, and for other pur- 
poses. 

H. R, 6350, An act for the relief of Ber- 
tram Lehman. 
H, R, 74it. 

bert Faustina and John Alexander. 

H. R, 14150. An act to amend section 
279 of the Judicial Code. 
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UBSCRIPTION 


An act providing for a: 
grant of land to the ceunty of San Juan, in! 
| the State of Washington, for recreational | 


An act for the relief of Gil-| 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 
‘eign lengeages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


»+|Henmon, Vivian Allen Charles, 


Advertising | 


rials with practical suggestions for their} 
Ist ed. 318 p., illus. N. Y., MeGraw- | 
29-1000 ; 


by Edgar Ewing Brandon and Laurence | Morrison, William Eric. 
with direct | 
291-p, N. Y., H. Holt,, 


Moreton Drax | Muir, Edwin. 
Seven modern com- | 
126 p. N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s sons, | 

29-1219 | 
Stories of the Semi-| Norman, Hilda Laura. 


' 


| 


j 


An act for the relief of S. L.| 





| 
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' 
' 
| 
| 


} 
’ 


I! 





| Jones; 


New Books Received hy 
Library of Congress 


Fiction, books in for- 


We will purchase for subscribers upon request any book listed in these 
columns—except privately printed books, thesis papers. ’ 
for this service—we will bill you for publishers’ price, plus postage or delivery 
Address Book Department. 


There is no charge 


Achieve- 
ment tests in the modern foreign 
languages, prepared for the Modern for- 
eign language study and the Canadian 
committee on modern languages, by V. 
A. C. Henmon, (Publications of the 
American and Canadian committees on 
modern languages. v. 5.) 363 p. N. Y., 
The Macmillan ceo., 1929. 29-1220 

Ibsen, Henrik. The works of Henrik Ibsen. 
One volume ed. 679 p. N. Y¥., W. J- 
Black, 1928. 29-1222 


of its pioneers and progress, being | Jeliffe, Smith Ely. Diseases of the nervous 


system; a text-book of neurology and 
psychiatry, by Smith Ely Jelliffe and 
William A. White. 5th ed., rev., rewrit- 
ten and enl.; illustrated with 476 en- 
gravings and 13 plates. 1174 p., illus. 
Phila., Lea & Febiger, 1929. 29-1008 


29-1206 | Johnstone, William Jackson. Abraham Lin- 


coln, the Christian, by ... Rev. ed, 238 
p. N. Y., The Abingdon press, 1928. 
29-1207 
Maze, Coleman Llayd. How to analyze costs, 
by ...and John G. Glover. 389 p,, illus. 
N. Y., The Ronald press co., 1929. 
29-1001 
A French gram- 
mar, by ... and Jean Ch. Gauthier. 479 
p., illus. N. Y., American book co., 1929. 
29-1218 
The structure of the novel. 
(Hogarth lectures on literature, no, 6.) 
151 p. London, L. & V. Woolf; 1928, 
29-1215 
Swindlers & rogues 
in French drama. 259 p., illus. Chicago, 
Il, The University of Chicago press, 
1928. 29-1213 
Osgood, Herman Ashton. . .. Teeth & 
jaws Roentgenolagically considered; 
three hundred and fifty-eight Roent- 
gen-ray studies on seventy-three full- 
page plates and sixty diagrammatic line 
cuts. 2d ed. rev. (Annals of Roentgen- 
ology ed. by J. T. Case, v. 5.) 135 p., 
illus, N, Y., P. B. Hoeber, 1929. 29-1006 
Petronius Arbiter, ... The Satiricon; ed- 
ited, with introduction and notes, by 
Evan T. Sage. (The Century college 
Latin series, M. B. Ogle, editor.) 228 p. 
N. Y¥., The Century coa,, 1929. 29-1209 
Penton, Thomas Ritchie. Nomenclature of 
diseases and operations and manual of 
the medical record, by . . . endorsed by 
the American college of surgeons and 
the American hospital association, (Sec- 
end edition.) 199 p., illus. Chicago, IL., 
Physicians’ record co., 1928. 29-1005 
Robinson, Edwin Arlingten. Sonnets, 1889- 
1927. 89 p. N. ¥., C. Gaige, 1928, 
28-26933 
Shillock, John Christopher.’ . , . The post- 
War movements to reduce naval arma- 
ments, by John C. Shillock, jr. (Inter- 
national conciliation, December, 1928, ne. 
245.) 92 p. Worcester, Mass., Carnegie 
endewment for international peace, Di- 
vision of intercourse and education, 1928. 
29-1003 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
ethe Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers as given, 

Congressional Directory. 70th Congress, 2nd 
Session. January, 1929, edition. Price, 
60 cents. (6-35330) 


|Menthly Catalogue United States Pyblic 


Documents (with prices). No. 498, De- 
cember, 1928. Subscription price, 50 cents, 
a year. (4-18088) 


Nominations Made 
For Postmasters 


President Coolidge on January 31 sent 
ta the Senate for confirmation a list of 
nominations of postmasters as follows: 

Alabama.—Florala, James W. Snipes; 
Girard, Elizabeth H. Siddall; Holy Trinity, 
Sister I. Loreta; Luverne, Allen R. Byrd; 
Odenville, Jesse D. Newton; Tuscaloosa, 
John F. Morton; Uniontewn, Evelyn E. 
Morgan. 

Arkansas.—Gillham, 
cess, Estelle Raynham. 

California.—Eureka, Wesley A. Hill; 
Monte Rio, Edna M. Sheridan; Oceanside, 
William R. Cregar. 

Connecticut.— Windsor Fred T. 


Pearl Kned; Suc- 


Locks, 


11445 of the Revised Statutes of the United | Koehler. 


Georgia.—Dalton, Josie M. Crawford, 
Idaho.—Dover, Eudora D. Blood. 
Iltinois.—Cowden, Eva B. Perryman; 
Dongola, Nathan T. Lawrence. 
Indiana.—Berne, Fred Rohrer; 
Floyd Coomler. , 
Louisiana.—Newellton, Jason Taylor. 
Minnesota.—-Borup, Edwin O. Bentha- 
gen; Waconis, Elizabeth C. Bahr, 
Mississippi.—Decatur, James M. Thames. 
Missouri.—Conway, Ira E. Knight; New 


Lagro, 


sor | SAaeen. Bert G. Dottorff. 


New Mexico.—Capitan, George A. Tits- 
worth, 

New York.—Lisle, Bertha Howland. 

Nerth Carolina——-Edenton, Miles 
Elliott; Mooresboro, A. Irvin Jolley. 

Oklahoma.—Bixby, Jacob B. Sample; 
Collinsville, Bernard H. Buchanan; 
Waurika, Joseph T. Dillard. 

Pennsylvania.—Gordon, Jennie S. Cur- 
ren; Strattanville, David R. Whitehill; 


G. 


Ss. 


. | West Brownsville, Eleanor Niland. 
An act for the relief of | 


Carolina.—Allendale, John 
Mack M. Stewart, 
Matthew C, Brat- 


South 
Winnsboro, 
Tennessee.—Liberty, 
ten. 
Texas.—New 
Olden, Olive L. 
Fuqua. 
Virginia —Coeburn, Charles E. Bevins; 
Middletown, James T. Reely. 
Washington.—Kettle Falls, 
Robertson. 4 L 
Wisconsin.—Janesville, George F. Kime 
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Waverly, Connie Stewart; 
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The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. The page 
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PAGE TEN 


Utilities’ Efforts 
In Legislature 
Are Investigated 


Former Director of Nebraska 
Information Bureau Ex- 
plains Nature of 
Activities. 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
with us and which is taking the most} 
of our attention.” You speak there that | 
you want the damned thing killed, and) 
you are hoping that you will accomplish | 
it. Were you trying to accomplish it? 
A. Yes. | 
Objectionable Features Removed. 
Q. How were you trying to do it? | 
A. Well, I remember appearing be-| 
fore the committee that had it in charge | 
and talking about the measure, but there | 
were things to the bill that were not ob- | 
jectionable, and the things that we were | 
objecting to were the objectionable fea- | 
tures of the bill. | 
Q. You said you wanted it killed, didn’t 
you? A. Yes. 
Q. That is, at the time you wrote this | 
letter you said the bill was better than | 
it was at the time it was originally pre- | 
sented? A. Yes. | 
Q. But still it did not suit you. Now, | 
you go on to say that you want it killed. 
By that time some of the objectionable | 
things had been gotten out of the bill, 
had they not? A. Yes. | 
Q. What other people appeared before 
the Committee from the power compa- | 
nies? 
Spoke Before Committees. 
Q. Do you remember that certain rep- | 
resentatives of power companies did ap- 
pear? 
did. 
Q. Did the power companies or the} 
Bureau have a legislative agent at that | 
time? A. The Bureau never had a leg- | 
islative agent. 
Q. No; but did the utilities in the State | 
have an agent who represented them in| 


the legislature? A. None other than| 


myself; no, sir. | 
Q. How much time did you spend at/|]) 


the legislature in 1923? 
tively little of the time. 
Q. About how often would you go 
there? A. Perhaps five or six times 
during the session, and it lasted about 
three months. | 
Q. Did you confine your activities to 
speaking before the committee? A. 
Practically altogether; yes, sir. | 
Q. What do you mean by “practically”? | 
A. Well, I might have spoken to some 
member of the legislature in the halls. 
Q. Do you remember how long you} 
stayed at a time when you were there? 
A. No, sir. | 
Q. Here is a copy of what appears to | 
be House Roll 603. 
that was before the legislature ? 
sir; 1927. 
Q. Did your Bureau do something in | 
opposition to it? 


A. Compara- | 


A. Yes, | 


of legislation. 
Q. Did you? 
bill. 
Letter Is Introduced. 


| 
Q. Did you appear against that bill? |], 


A. I had no interest in the legislature 
during this session. 
Q. Why didn’t you? 
I was not charged with any responsi- | 
bility for it. | 
Q. Do you know about when it was 


that you wrote this letter to Mr. Sheri-|]} 
dan, No. 3636, in which you say you had ||} 


won your big fight in the legislature, | 
defeating a wide-open water-power bill? | 
A. It does not seem to be dated. I do 
not know. 

Q. You cannot gather from the letter 
or anything in it what the water-power 
bill was that you there say you have 


succecding in defeating? A. I would think | || 


it was much before 1927. | 
Q. Was it one of these bills that al- 


lowed the formation of a district and|]! 


permitted municipalities to go into the 
electric business? A. Yes; I would think 
so. 
I wou!d say, of those other two which | 
you have just referred to. | 

Q. As a matter of fact, was not House | 
Roll 603 before the legislature in 1927? | 


A. Yes; you have just shown it to me/]! 
there. 1H 


Q. Do you notice this letter of March ||| 
dan, | }} 


19, 1923, that you wrote to Mr. Sheri 
that is marked 3535? A. Yes. 


Q. You had had some correspondence | | 


with Mr. Sheridan prior to that on the 
subject of representation in the Legisla- 
ture, hadn’t you? A. Yes. | 

_Q. What did you mean by the expres- | 
sion that with a forcifully informed util- 
ity man in all your legislative bodies you 
would be in better position? A. I do not 
know. I probably had something specifi- 
cally in mind at the time, but I do not 
recall what it was. 

Q. Do you remember that at that time 
you favored a legislative agent who 
would have just one errand at the Capi- 
tal? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was that plan ever carried out? 
A. This had nothing to do with our pro- 
gram in Nebraska. I was referring to 
the Missouri situation, as I understood it. 

Q. And you say then, too, “I favor a 
legislative agent who has just one errand 
at the Capital?” A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was there some difference devel- 
oped between you and the people that 
employed you concerning the methods in| 
connection with opposing legislation in| 
1927? A. I have nothing to do at any| 
time with 1927. Nothing was talked| 
about it, 

Q. No difference developed between 
you and your employers on the subject! 
of methods employed in 1927? A. Noth- 
ing ever came to me about it. 

Q. Or in any year—any previous year? | 
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A. I cannot say. iq} 


A. I do not remember that they | || 


i 
ia 


Do you recall when | 


I f i A. The Bureau never |]; 
did anything in opposition to any piece ||) 


A. No, sir; not to this | 


A. Well, because ||| 


It was practically the same thing, | }} 
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Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 
Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Accounting 


See under “Taxation” and “Banking- 
Finance” headings. 


Aeronautics 


Post Office Department invites bids 
on air-mail contract for triweekly trips 
to Latin American countries as far 
south as Chile and return, forming 
largest air-mail route in world. 

Page 3, Col. 7 

Air mail contractors will use Newark 
(N. J.) airport for terminal, Post Office 
Department announces. 

Page 3, Col. 4 

Post Office Department orders discon- 
tinuance of back-stanmping on ordinary 


j il. 
ea Page 5, Col. 2 


Agriculture 


Department of Agriculture states 
proportion of rent receipts from farms 
in Iowa consumed by taxation has in- 


ased. 
a Page 1, Col. 5 
Increased facilities for loans to farm 
cooperatives urged at hearing before 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Interstate Commerce Commission sus- 
pends operation of new rates on ship- 
ments of grain and hay in Southwest. 
Page 6, Col. 4 


Banking-Finance 


Circuit Court affirms decree holding 
that stockholders are liable for note in 
liquidation of bank liabilities given by 
directors after suspension of business. 
(Chase, Receiver, v. Hall et all.) 

Page 8, Col. 2 

Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 

Page 7 

Foreign exchange rates at New York. 


See under “Railroads” headings. 


Books-Publications 


The Congressional Directory, 70th 
Congress, 2nd Session; January, 1929, 
edition. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Monthly catalogue of United States 
Public Documents, December, 1928. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

New books received by the Library 
of Congress. 

Page 9 

Government books and_ publications. 

Page 9, Col. 7 


Chemicals 


Production of nitrate in Chile in 1928 
establishes new high records. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Claims 


Calendar of thet Court of Claims of 
the United States. 





Page 8 
Commerce-Trade 


Continuation of full text of joint re- 
port of Departments of State and Ag- 
riculture and Interstate Commerce 
Commission on inquiry into diversion 
of traffic to Canadian ports. 

Page 6, Col. 2 


steel industry in 1928 was greatest in 
10 years, Department of Commerce 
states. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
Vice chairman of Tariff Commission 
discusses advantages of trade with 
France. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Federal Trade Commission holds use 
of term “Rayon” is permissible, but 
not mandatory. 


Department of Commerce reviews 
business conditions in foreign markets. 
Page 4, Col. 6 


Congress 


Bill favorably 


ings Act. 
j Page 2, Col. 1 
Measure proposing utilization of ex- 


isting Government agencies in building : 
program under Foreign Buildings Act CMStruction of northernmost school- 


is reported favorably by House Com- 
mittee. 


Page 1, Col. 2 


vate interests. 


Page 1, Col. 6| port dealing with budget of the Reich, 


opinions of some men who are responsi- 


Page 7 | 


Foreign trade of American iron and| 


Page 1, Col. 6 | 


reported to House! 
would authorize President to detail of- 
ficers of Army and Navy to duty with 
State Department in connection with! Cystoms 
administration of Foreign Service Build- 7 


| Page 2, Col. 1| . 
House Committee on Military Affairs | Oil 
sets February 2 for hearing on bill pro- | 
posing lease of Muscle Shoals to pri-! 


' 

Major General Jadwin recommends, says developments have served to re- 
expenditure of $10,740,000 for flood con- | inforce conclusion that budget can pro- 
trol and navigation project on Lake! vide for full amount of its “standard” 
Okeechobee, Fla. contribution under the experts’ plan. 

Page 2, Col. 1 Page 7, Col. 2 

Secretary Mellon tells Senate $68,- Continuation of full text of joint re- 
072,388 was collected through internal | port of Departments of State and Ag- 
revenue taxes on cotton from 1863 to/riculture and Interstate Commerce 
1868; refund of taxes is opposed. Commission on inquiry into diversion 

Page 1, Col. 7 | of traffic to Canadian ports. 

Increased facilities for loans to farm Page 6, Col. 2 
cooperatives urged at hearing before Work of first International Confer- 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- | ence on Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, 
rency. , at Cairo, is reviewed by Department of 

Page 1, Col. 6| War. 

Bill introduced in Senate proposes 

that veterans be preferred in making 


appointments for enumerators under the Game and F ish 


Census Act. ; i ; 
Page 2, Col. 4 President dedicates bird sanctuary 
Hearings on tariff on cotton manu-| and singing tower at Mountain Lake, 
factures are concluded by House Com- | Florida. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


mittee, 
Gov't Personnel 


Biil favorably reported to House 
would authorize President to detail of- 
ficers of Army and Navy to duty with 
State Department in connection with 
administration of Foreign Service Build- 
ings Act. 


Page 3, Col. 7 


Page 1, Col. 4 
The Congressional Directory, 70th! 


Congress, 2nd Session; January, 1929, | 


Page 9, Col. 7 | 

Opposing views on proposed meat: | 
ment to Constitution to grant equal! 

| rights to women and men are heard by | 

| 

| 

| 


edition. 


Senate Committee. i 
Page 3, Col. 4 
Shipping Board to explain sales pol- 
icy in reply to Senate inquiry. 
ae 1, Col. 1 
Award of short-wave channels to Uni- 
: Sree Page 2, Col. 2 
i s - . . . 
versal Wireless Gommyunications Com-| president dedicates bird sanctuary 
Lafount before House Committee on | and Singing tower at Mountain Lake, 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. Florida, 
Page 3, Col. 1 
House begins consideration of naval 
| appropriation bill. 


Page 2, Col. 1 

Full text of address of President 

Coolidge at dedication of bird sanctu- 

j}ary and singing tower at Mountain 
| Lake, Fla. 


Page €, Cul. 7 
| Measures approved by President Cool- 
| idge. 

Page 3, Col. 3 | Page 9, Col. 6 


Measures approved by President Cool- Gov't Topical Survey : 


| idge. - 
| Page 9, Col.6| Problems of Radio Regulation—Ar- 


Patents 


| Board of Appeals of Patent Office 
sustains rejection of four claims for 
| registering bank as not describing de- 
homey accurately. (Ex parte Prince.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 


| Postal Service 


Post Office Department invites bids 
on air-mail contract for triweekly trips 
to Latin American countries as far 
south as Chile and return, forming 
largest air-mail route in world. 

Page 3, Col. 7 

Air mail contractors will use Newark 

| (N. J.) airport for terminal, Post Office 
| Department announces. 
Page 3, Col. 4 

Post Office Department orders discon- 
tinuance of back-stamping on ordinary 


‘air mail. 
Page 5, Col. 2 
List of nominations made for post- 
masters. 


‘Public Health 


Work of first International Confer- 
ence on Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, 
at Cairo, is reviewed by Department of 
War. 


Page 9 


Page 3, Col. 5 


|Public Utilities 


! Continuation of excerpts from tran-! 


' script of testimony on January 25 be- 
‘fore Federal Trade Commission in its 
| investigation of public utilities. Wit- 
; ness: Horace M. Davis. 
Page 7, Col. 
See under “Shipping” and “Rail- 
: roads” headings. 


Radio 


Award of short-wave channels to Uni- 


List of nominations made for post- | ticle by S. H. Dellinger, chief engineer, ! versal Wireless Communications Com- 


masters. ! Federal Radio Commission. 

| Debat is coat | 

Debate on cruiser measure is contin- | 
ued in the Senate. ‘Inland Waterways 

Page 1, Col. 7} 2 : . 

Bills and resolutions introduced in! Major General Jadwin recommends 

Congress. , expenditure of $10,740,000 for flood con- 

Page 9; trol and navigation project on Lake 

Committee meetings of the House and , Okeechobee, Fla, 

| the Senate. | 

Page 3 


Page 9 


Page 2, Col. 1 

Agreement reached on joint rates via 

| Changes in status of bills. barge lines, according to the Secretary 
Page 9; of War. 

Congress hour by hour. : | 

Page 3 

C ‘ Insurance 

| onstruction | Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Cir- 

| Measure proposing utilization of ex-, cuit, rules failure of insured to file 

isting Government agencies in building proof of loss within 60 days, as required 

| program under Foreign Buildings Act by policy, is bar to suit to collect in- 

‘is reported favorably by House Com- surance. 

mittee. { 


| 


Page 8, Col. 4 
‘Catton Tron and Steel 


. , | Foreign trade of Amcrican iron and 
Hearings on tariff on cotton manu- steel industry in 1928 was greatest in 
| factures are concluded by House Com-' 10 years, Department of Commerce 


| mittee. | states. 
| Page 1, Col. * “ Page 3, Col. 7 
i o_© stimated tonnage for new orders 
Court Decisions | for structural steel in 1928 exceeds pre- 
Conclusion of decision of Circuit | Vious figures. 
Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, hold- ! 
| ing dividends must be paid on preferred | 
. Labor 
Employment in November on Class 1 


| stock for prior years before payment 
is made on common stock. (Barclay & | 
Willoughby v. Wabash Railway Co.) _| railways as of the middle of November 
| hiehh Cae ee Page 8, Col. 5! is below figure for 1927, according to 
ircuit Court affirms decree holding |the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
that stockholders are liable for note in Page 6, Col. 1 
| Sameeenions = bank liabilities given by | ; : 
| directors after suspension of business. | , 7 
| (Chase, Receiver, v. Hall et all.) Mines and Minerals 
| ae Page 8, Col. 2, Geological Survey presents estimate 
| Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Cir-| of mineral resources of public domain. 
cuit, rules failure of insured to file! Page 1, Col. 1 


| proof of loss within 60 days, as required | ° 
National Defense 


| by policy, is bar to suit to collect insur- ! 
Bill favorably reported to House 


| ance. 
Pa . . : 
se 8, Col 4) would authorize President to detail of- 
| ficers of Army and Navy to duty with 
| State Department in connection with 
» administration of Foreign Service Build- 


Customs 
| ings Act. 


Customs Court fixes classification for | 
duty of toy cats, and grants free entry | 
to old rags and willowed cotton waste. ; 
Page 4, Col. 7| 

Journal of the United States Court of 
Appeals. 
Page 5 | 


Education 


Department of 


Page 1, Col. 2 | 





Page 6, Col. 1 


| See Special Index and Law Digest on 
| page &. 


Page 2, Col. 1 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 
Page 9 
House begins consideration of naval 
appropriation bill. 
Page 3, Col. 3 
Orders issued to the personne) of the 
Department of War. 
Page 9 
Debate on cruiser measure is contin- 
ued in the Senate. 


Interior announces | 


house at Point Barrow, Alaska, to re- 


place structure destroyed by fire. Page 1. Col. 7 


Foreign Affairs | Suit involving right of Louisiana to 


Agent general for reparations, S. | impose tax on basis of gravity of oil 
Parker Gilbert, in section of annual re-| is appealed to Supreme Court. 
Page 2, Coil. 5 





Page 1, Col. 3| 


|ble in the organization—in the associa- 
|tion. To that extent they did differ. 

Q. Did any difference develop between | 
| you and them on the subject of how the| 


Ford bid for Muscle Shoals should be} 


with bills in which they were interested? ; Nebraska section of the N. E. L. A.? A. 
A. No, sir. Yes, sir. 


_Q. Can you give us the name of a| Q. And in what capacity? A. As Sec- 
single person who appeared before a/ retary. 


Legislature of Nebraska in connection ,reau, you became also connected with the ; 


| pany, Inc., defended by Commissioner 


Lafount before House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
Page 3, Col. 1 


| Railroads 


Continuation of extracts from report 


| of Interstate Commerce Commission au- 


thorizing New York Central to lease 
properties of Michigan Central and Big 
| Four railways. 

| 


Interstate Commerce Commission au- 


Company to issue $3,724,000 in gold 
mortgage bonds to reimburse capital 
| expenditures. 

| Page 1, Col. 3 
| Interstate Commerce Commission ap- 
' proves acquisition by the Manistee & 
; Northwestern Railway of control of the 


| Leelanau Transit Company line in Mich- ; 


| igan. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
East Kentucky Southern Railway 
|granted authority by the Interstate 


| operate line of the Eastern Kentucky 
Railway. 


Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway asks 
| authority of Interstate Commerce Com- 
'mission to acquire and operate 528.6 
| feet of Massillon Belt Ry. in Massillon, 

Ohio. 
Page 6, Col. 4 

Operation of certain schedules affect- 

ing paper boxes, packed foods, and other 
articles suspended by the Interstate 
| Commerce Commission. 
| Page 6, Col. 7 
Right to require railroads to install 
firedoors on locomotives argued at hear- 
ing before Interstate Commerce Com- 
| mission. 
i Page 1, Col. 2 
' December statistics of revenues and 
expenses of Illinois Central, Missouri 
Pacific, and St. Louis- San Francisco 
railways. 
Page 4 
Employment in November on Class 1 
railways as of the middle of November 
is below figure for 1927, according to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
! Page 6, Col. 1 
Commission in rate cases. 
Page 6 
| December statistics of revenues and 
expenses of Wabash, Seaboard Air Line, 
and Missouri-Kansas-Texas railways. 
Page 6 


‘authority by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to build extension. 

Page 6, Col. 4 

Genessee & Wyoming Railroad is au- 

thorized to procure authentication of 
| bonds. ; 

Page 6, Col. 4 





in Southwest urged before Senate Com- 
mittee by Governor of Kansas. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


| One legislative session. 


5 
l-| 


thorizes Atlantic Coast Line Railroad | 


) 
| enue 


| Department of Agriculture 


| 07 
Commerce Commission to acquire and | 1 
| 1868; refund of taxes is opposed. 

| Page 1, Col. 7 

Page 6, Col. 1} 


| Decisions of the Interstate Commerce | 


Missouri Southern Railway granted | 


| Reduction of freight rates on grain | 


Interstate Commerce Commission sus- 
pends operation of new rates on ship- 
ments of grain and hay in Southwest. 

Page 6, Col. 4 

Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway 

is granted authority to issue bonds. 
Page 7, Col. 1 

Agreement reached on joint rates via 
barge lines, according to the Secretary 
of War. 

Page 1, Col. 3 


Shipping 


American shipyards, January 1, had_ 


orders for building 60 steel and 73 

wooden ships, compared with 181 steel 

‘and 37 wooden ships December 1, 1928. 

Page 6, Col. 4 

Shipping Board to explain sales pol- 
icy in reply to Senate inquiry. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


|Simplified Practices 


Department of Commerce reports 


adoption of simplified practices by bank- 
check and sterling silver flatware in- 
: dustries. 

Page 2, Col. 5 


States Rights 


Suit involving right of Louisiana to 
impose tax on basis of gravity of oil is 
appealed to Supreme Court. 

Page 2, Col. 5 


Supreme Court 


; Suit involving right of Louisiana to 
| impose tax on basis of gravity of oil 
|} is appealed to Supreme Court. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
The Supreme Court of the United 
States is in recess until February 18. 


Tariff 


Vice chairman of Tariff Commission 
discusses advantages of trade with 
France. 

Page 2, Col. 5 

Hearings on tariff on cotton manu- 
factures are concluded by House Com- 
mittee. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


| Recommendation for tariff on fillet of 


haddock clarified. 
Page 5, Col. 2 


Taxation 
Board of Tax Appeals allows ratable 


| deduction of advertising sums expended 
Page 6, Col. 5} 


for novelties and holds that amounts 
which were later collected on accounts 
charged off by bank may be excluded 
in computing invested capital, in ab- 
sence of fraud. (Liberty Insurance 
Bank v. Commissioner of Internal Rev- 


Page 4, Col. 1 
states 
proportion of rent receipts from farms 
in Iowa consumed by taxation has in- 
creased. 

Page 1, Col. 5 
Secretary Mellon tells Senate $68,- 
2,388 was collected through internal 
revenue taxes on cotton from 1863 to 


Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 
| peals, 


| Page 4 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax 


i ee on page 4. 


Territories 


| Department of Interior’ announces 
| construction of northernmost school- 
j house at Point Barrow, Alaska, to re- 
| place structure destroyed by fire. 

| Page 2, Col. 1 


| Textiles 


| Federal Trade Commission holds use 
| of term “Rayon” is permissible, but not 
| mandatory. 


| Trade Marks 


Registration as trade mark denied to 
“Chrysler Plymouth” because of geo- 
graphic significance of name. (Ex parte 

| Plymouth Motor Corp.) 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Page 8, Col. 1 
| Veterans 


| Bill introduced in Senate proposes 
‘that veterans be preferred in making 
appointments for enumerators under 
| the Census Act. 

Page 2, Col. 4 


Water Power 


| House Committee on Military Affairs 
| sets February 2 for hearing on bill pro- 
| posing lease of Muscle Shoals to private 
| interests. 

! Page 1, Col. 6 


|Wholesale Trade 


Wholesale trade in 1928 declined 
slightly from 1927, according to Federal 
Reserve Board figures. 
Page 1, Col. 4 





Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 


This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 


volume 


PER 
copy 


Estimate Is Made 
Of Mineral Wealth 
Of Public Domain 


Geological Survey Outlines 
Extent of National. Re- 
sources on Land Owned 

By Government. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


| | ing law in 1920 to June 30, 1928, 197,000,- 


| 000 barrels of oil has been produced from 
| public lands under Government lease or 
|permit, of which more than 23,000,000 
barrels was produced in the fiscal year 
}ended June 30, 1928. 

During a similar period nearly 13,000,- 
1000, tons of coal has been mined from 
|leased public lands, of which about 3,- 


000,000 tons was produced in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1928. 


Sales and Leases. 

Last year the oil and gas rights in a 

tract of 160 acres of public land were 
disposed of for $420,000, in addition to 
| which the Government will probably re- 
ceive a royalty of $1,000,000 or more on 
| the oil and gas when they are produced. 
| Before knowledge of their mineral con- 
tent was available other tracts of even 
| greater value have been disposed of as 
agricultural lands for a nominal filing 
fee that fails to pay the cost of ad- 
, ministration. 
The gain to the United States from 
adequate information on a single tract 
of this kind would provide an appropria- 
| tion sufficient to ascertain values of large 
areas of the public land in advance of 
disposal, as a means of intelligent ad- 
ministration and insurance against loss. 
At the end of the fiscal year 1928 
|nearly 22,000 mineral permits, leases, 
and licenses were under supervision by 
| the Geological Survey. Certain super- 
visory work in connection with the naval 
petroleum reserves is done by the Sur- 
vey on behalf of the Bureau of Engi- 
neering, Department of the Navy, and 
similar work in connection with some 
Indian reservations is done on behalf of 
the Office of Indian Affairs. 


Royalties From Oil. 


| The royalties from oil produced on 
{naval petroleum reserves and Indian 
| lands for the year ended June 30, 1928, 





‘|}; amounted to over $9,000,000. 


The unappropriated public lands 
|}amount to 194,000,000 acres, equal in 
area to 14 of the smaller States. In 
| addition to this the mineral rights on 
about 19,000,000 acres of land patented 
under the stock-raising law have been 
retained. Rights to specific minerals 
have been retained in 11,750,000 acres. 
The potential power of the water-power 
developments that would affect Govern- 
ment lands is estimated at 15,000,000 
horsepower. 

This is a great estate worthy of much 
| study and careful administration, in or- 
| der that the interests of all the people 
| may be served. The United States Geo- 
logical Survey is attempting to supply 
the facts on which that careful, intelli- 
gent administration may be based. 


‘Economic Condition 


Of World Surveyed 


‘Business Prospects Discussed 
By Commerce Department. 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
other sections of the Dominion, the gen- 
}eral volume of wholesale and retail trade 
|is reported to be fair and improving. 
Cold weather and snow have stimulated 
the movement of winter lines, although a 
substantial carry-over is anticipated, par- 
ticularly in clothing accessories. Grocers 
|are doing a normal business and hard- 
ware continues active. 
Chile.—Merchandising activities decline 
slightly in the Santiago Region during 
January, the decrease being partially 
attributed to the usual summer dullness 
and partially to the fact that many large 
firms are now taking inventories. How- 
ever, trade movements continue at about 
the same levels as in January, 1928, and 
are considered very satisfactory. Reports 
from the northern and southern regions 
indicate the maintenance of the good 
|movement which has characterized all 
principal commercial centers for some 
|time. Several of the leading’ and more 
|enterprising merchandising houses re- 
| port that 1928 was one of the most satis- 
factory years in recent times, taking 
| into consideration the volume of business 
and payment of outstanding accounts, 
{although all commerce felt the heavier 
| disbursements resulting from new tax- 
|ation and social legirlation. The present 
|money tightness has been accentuated 
|by the heavy public buying of the in- 
{ternal bond issue and is reflected in a 
|further substantial increase in redis- 
counting with the Central Bank, but 
|discount rates continue at the same low 





the companies in the Legislature? A.|the Legislature, got copies of the bills, 
furnished them to the executives of the | 


Q. Was some of these bills that per-|industry who might be interested. Then 
mitted the formation of these districts |the men of the industry generally came 


| before the Legislature at that/time? A. 


sir. 


to the Capital and did the things that 
seemed to be required to be done them- 


|levels established during December when 
they ranged from 6 to 7 per cent. De- 
posits and overdrafts with principal com- 
mercial banks show n>» substantial change 
and collections contitiue good with no 
| large failures reported. 


| ship? 


, naturally we printed articles to that ef-! 


treated? A. I did not agree with some 
of them on the question. It never came 
into any committee meeting I would say.! 

Q. Did the differenge include anything 
on the subject of publicity methods or 
opposition to it? A. I would think not. 

Q. Did the bulletin from time to time 
print items that were designed to help 
the opposition against municipal owner- 
A. Generally speaking it did. I 
did not favor municipal ownership, and 


fect. 





Nebraska Legislature or the power com- Did you take part-in any legisla-| °° ‘ 
ranies against any of these projects tive or publicity efforts in addition = Did you learn what methods he ' Selves. 
that permitted municipal operation or | those that you have told us about, on be- ,W48 employing in opposing these meas- | 
ownership? A, Yes—Mr. George A. Lee.| half of either the Bureau, the Nebraska ures? A. No. 

Q. And who is Mr. Lee? A. He is an| section, or this other division which you | Q. Did you learn how 
attorney for one of the power compan-/have mentioned? A. No, sir. | handing in the Legislature? A. In a| 
ies. Q. Did any differences such as I have ' 8eneral way. 7 

Q. Was there a committee which had] asked you abel: on tne subject of legis-' Q. Did you or Mr. Fritts to your| appeared before committees. 
particular charge of legislative mat- | lative methods, develop between you and ; knowledge, or any representative of the | 
“— A Yes, sir. : any of your employers? A. No, sir. companies at any of these sessions, 

. Do you remember who was the Q. Did an i 1 
oa ae ! . y of your employers employ 
chairman of it in 1925? A. I am not real legislative agents or coaneamndiiven, to 


sure. I think Mr. Lee. |e knowledge? A. Yes, in the legisla- - 


these bills were | have been interested in. 


mittee? A. Not that I know of. bers. 


Q. What were those things? A. I can- 
not say. It depends on what they might 


Q. Do you know of them interviewing 
‘Members of the Legislature? A. They 


Q. You have not answered my ques- 
| tion. Do you know of them interviewing 
have anything to do with having these | Members of the Legislature? A. No. I do 
|district bills referred to any particular ; not know of them interviewing the Mem- 


The agriculturai 
situation continues to be generally favor- 
able, although some areas report dam- 
ages or reduced yields. 
Colombia.—Business in Colombia is 
generally dull, particularly orders for 
imported merchandise, as importers are 
limiting their buyir, to immediate needs. 
The recent low water in the Magdalena 
river which interfered with the free 
movement of cargo caused merchants to 
raise the price of foodstuffs considerably. 
However, the condition of the river is 
slightly improving. Undertone of busi- 


Q. Was that the only reason why they; @. How did it happen that you went |}; : Q. Do you know how one of these bills} Q. Why did you put so much emphasis 
aan printed, because you did not favor| to appear against one of these bills? save seamen 06 2005, ° T. H | was setentad to what was known as the|on the world “know?” A. Because it is 
it? The people who hired you did not! A. I was Secretary for the Nebraska Q. And who was that? A, Mr. T. ' sifting committee? A. I do not recall, a considerable time ago, and for the last 
question in a more direct way if you| favor it, did they, Mr. Davis? A. No,| section of the N. E, L. A. I was Director Fritts. ‘ Q. Do you recall telling Mr. McDermott | year and a half I have been out of the 
can, At some time did there gevelop| sir, they did not either. of the Information Bureau. I was Secre-| . Mr. Fritts was connected with some | that there was one year that you had| work and have not given any thought 
some difference of opinion between you| Q, And the articles printed ieee cal dee for the middle west division of the | Power company, was he? A. He had been. | charge of legislative matters? A. Yes, | to it. 
and your empioyers as to the methods to| opposition to the government operation| National Electric Light Association, and A. His connection with the power com- | sir—two years. \ 
be employed in opposing legislation? | of Musclé Shoals, did it not? A. Yes, | our activities in the Legislature had to | Pany had ended? A. Yes, sir. | Q. What years were they? A. 1921 and ' 
A. Not to my knowledge. | sir. | do only with the Nebraska section. | Q. And then he was representing whom | 1923. they were doing and were to do in con. 

Q. Did there some difference of opin-| Q. And to the building of the-dam in; Q. Have you been making a distinction,!in the Legislature? A. The Nebraska; Q. Whom did you have in your charge, | nection with that legislation? A. Who? 
ion develop between you and them at any|the Boulder Canyon? A. Yes, sir. lin answering my questions, between your | Section of the N. E. L. A. j if anybody? A. I do not understand you. | Who were to do? ‘ : 
time on the subject of opposition to. the! Q. I will ask you once more, so that/ activities for the Bureau and your ac-| Q. How long did he represent them? A.| Q. I will put another question. What Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
Boulder Dam project? A. Judge, that is| there will be no misunderstanding be-| tivities for the Nebraska section? A. I/| Let me correct that, That is not correct.'did you mean by saying that you had| mony before the Federal Trade Com- 
hard to answer. It never did in any com-| tween us: Did at any time a difference | have tried to; yes, sir. The individual companies employed Mr.|charge of legislative matters in those! ‘mission in its investigation of pub- 

| develop between you and your employers| Q. Well, I have not sensed that. Soon | Fritts. The section as a section never did.|two years? lic utilities will be continued in the 


mittee meeting. My opinions might not I 
have coincided individualy with the|as to the methods to be employed in the| after you became connected with the Bu-: Q. How long did Mr. Fritts represent! A. I watched what was going on in’ issue of February 4. 


ness is improving on account of the 

better outlook for foreign. loans and the 

announcement by the Government of the 

reorganization of »lans for public works. 
United Kingdom,—A firmer tone rules ~ 

in the various sections of the coal trade 

| and there have been some price advances. 

| The industry has resumed its pre-holiday 

| level of output and a somewhat larger 

number of miners are now employed. 

The announced registration of the Lan- 

| cashire Cotton Corporation (Ltd.) would 

seem to .ecord definite progress in the 

negotiations to bring a large proportion 

of the British cotton-spinning industry , 

under central control 


A. We did not always agree, perhaps. 
Q. Still, I wish you would answer my 





. Wasn’t it understood at the time 
that that that was one of the things that 


, 5 % ; 
rs ot alae 





